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H E Engliſh were, by this time, 
ſo highly incenſed at the nu- 
merous depredations committed 
by the Spaniards, that a war be- 
. tween the two nations was be- 
come altogether unavoidable. Letters of 
marque and zepriſal were granted halt 
the ſubjects of his Catholic majeſty: a 
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promotion was made of general officers : the | 


troops were augmented: a reinforcement 


ſent to admiral Haddock, who had been 


for ſome time cruiſing in the Mediterra- 


nean : and an embargo was laid on-all mer- 
chant ſhips outward bound. 

At the ſame time Mr. Keene, the Britiſh 
miniſter at Madrid, was ordered to declare 
to the Spaniſh court, that his Britannic ma- 
zeſty inſiſted upon a formal renunciation,' on 
the part of Spain, of all claims of ſearch- 
ing Britiſh ſhips, as the baſis of a future 
treaty: and that the honour of the Britiſh 
crown and nation would not ſufter any far- 
ther negociations, but upon that condition : 
that he likewiſe expected tie immediate ex- 
ecution of all that had been flipulated on 
the part of Spain by the convention ; and 
that the Britiſh rights to Georgia and Caro- 
lina ſhould be expreſsly acknowledged in 
the future treaty : and finally, that the fail- 


ure of the court of Spain to fulfil the 


terms of the convention, had given 2 
new turn to the ſtate of affairs between the 
two'courts ; a circumftance, that intitled his 
Britannic majeſty to be more peremptory, 
and to riſe in his demands; the rather as 
the Spaniſh breach of faith had obliged 
Great-Brizain to incur vaſt expences in 
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Atting out armaments both by ſea and 
land, ' | 3 

To theſe demands the king of Spain re- 

lied, that he looked upon the orders, which 
Led beer idued, for repriſals as acts of hoſ- 
tility; and that he hoped, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of heaven and his allies, he ſhould be 
able to ſupport a good cauſe againſt his ad- 
verſaries. He likewiſe publiſhed a manifeſ- 
to in juſtiſication of his own ͤ conduct, com- 
plaining, that the Spaniſh ſhips, taken by 
the Engliſh, had been rated at an exhorbi- 
tant price : that admiral Haddock had re- 
ceived orders to cruiſe with his ſquadron be- 
tween the capes of St. Vincent and St. 
Mary, in order to ſurprize the aſſogue- ſhips: 
that letters of repriſal had been publiſhed at 
London, in a ſtile injurious to the Spaniſh 
crown, and had even been Carried into exe- 
cution in different parts of the world. He 
excuſed the non-payment of the ninety-five 
thouſand pounds ſtipulated in the convention, 
by affirming, that the Britiſh court had firſt 
infringed the articles of that treaty, by the 
orders ſent to admiral Haddock ; by continu- 
ing to fortify Georgia and Carolina; by de- 
nying the power of his Catholic majeſty to. 
fuſpend the Aſſiento for negroes; a power, 
that had been expreſsly aſſerted in de la Qua- 
dra's proteſt, on the validity of which de- 
A 3 pended 
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pended the validity of the con vention; by 
cluding the payment of the ſixty-eight thou- 
ſand pounds due to Spain from the South: ſea 
company; by the Engliſh eourt's neglecting 
to furniſh their plenipotentiaries with the ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions within the time limited; 
and, laſt of all, by their plenipotentia-' 
ries having inſiſted upon a liberty of free 
navigation in the American ſeas, and claim- 
ing it as a right, by the law-of nations, and 
by treaties. vey. 3: 1 1/5 

Mean while the conduct of the French ' 
court, and of the States-general was not a 
little problematical. The former, it was 
ſtrongly apprehended, notwithſtanding their 
profeſſions to the contrary, would 2 in 
favour of the Spaniards : the latter, there 
was reaſon to ſuſpect, would chuſe to remain 


neuter, Mr. Horace Walpole had been ſent 


to the Hague, in order, if poſſible, to per- 
ſuade the ſtates to eſpouſe the cauſe of Great- 
Britain; but all he could obtain from their 
high-mightineſſes was a vague promiſe, 
that they would ſtill continue to cultivate the 
friendſhip of the Engliſh, and would not fail, 
in caſe of neceſſity, to furniſh them with the 
ſuccours, ſtipulated by treaex. 

As the Spaniards were. far from being 
ready for the immediate proſecution of a 
war, the French king endeavoured to ſuſ- 
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pend the commencement. of hoſtilities, by 
offering his mediation to compromiſe all 
differences between the courts of London 
and Madrid, But the Britiſh miniitry repli- 
ed, that matters were gone too far to leave any 
room for an accommodation : and that, of all 
the powers in Europe, his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty had the leaſt pretence to the office of a 
mediator ; eſpecially as his miniſters, at the 
Hague and elſewere, had publickly declared, 
that, in caſe of a war, France was bound 
by the ſtrongeſt ties to aſſiſt Spain with the 
utmoſt vigour. The Engliſh were now ſen- 
fible, that they muſt ſtand alone in the quar- 
rel; but animated, as they were, with an 
uncommon animoſity againſt the Spaniards, 
they never thought of the difficulty of the 
ko See : their whole attention was en- 
groſſed by the agreeable proſpect of re- 
venging the inſults they had received from 
tne enemy. 

Mean while the animoſity between the 
two courts of Great-Britain and Spain was 
every day 2 more violent and incu- 


rable. The Engliſh ſquadron in the Medi- 


terranean had already made prize of two 
Caracca ſhips. The king had iſſued out or- 
ders for augmenting his land forees, and 
railinga body of marines : and a great num- 
ber of ſhips © war were put in — 
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Admiral Vernog had been tent to the Weſt- 
Indies to aſſume the command of the ſqua- 
dron in thoſe ſeas; and to attack the trade 
and ſettlements of the Spaniards. „ 

This gentleman had rendered himſelf con- 
fiderable in the houſe of commons, by ex- 
claiming againſt the power, the perfidy, 
and ambition of the French, and loudly 
condemning the meaſures of the miniſtry, 
which he ſuppoſed to be too favourable tothat 
treacherous and deceitful people. He was 
eſteemed a good officer, and his boifterous 
and noiſy manner ſeemed to add freſh merit 
to his character. As he had once, com- 
manded a ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies, he 
was perfectly well acquainted with thoſe 
ſeas ; and, in a debate on the Spaniſh depre- 
dations, he happened to affirm, that Porto- 
Bello on the Spaniſh main might be eafily 
reduced, nay, he even declared, that he would 
undertake, upon the penalty of his head, 


to reduce it with ſix ſhips only. 


The minority did not fail to avail them- 
ſelves of this offer. They extolled Vernon 
as another Drake or Raleigh. In a word 
they prepoſſeſſed the public ſo much in his 
favour, that the miniſter, in order to appeaſe 
the popular clamour on this ſubject, conſented 
to ſend him as commander in chief to the 
Weſt-Indies. 

| By 
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By this time matters were brought to ſach 
extremities between the two courts, that no- 
thing was wanting to produce an open rupture, 
but a declaration of war, which was accor- 
dingly publiſhed at London. with the uſual 


ſolemnity on the ninteenth day of October.“ 
| Many 


As this declaration contains a full vindication of 
the meaſures adopted by his Britannie majeſty and his 
miniſters, we have thought proper to preſent it to the 
reader at length, It was conceived in che following 
terms. 


hd -George R. i 

* Whereas many unjuſt ſeizures have been made, and 
depredations carried on, for ſeveral years, in the Weſt- 
Indies, by Spaniſh guarda coſtas, and other ſhips act- 
ing under the commiſſion of the king of Spain, or 
his governours, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting between 
us and the crown of Spain, and to the law of nations, 
to the great prejudice of the lawful trade and com- 
merce of our ſubjects; and great cruelties and barbari- 
ties have been exerciſed on the perſons of divers of our 
ſubjects, whoſe veſſels have been fo ſeized; and the 
Britiſh colours have been inſulted in the moſt ignomini- 
ous manner: And whereas, we have cauſed frequent 
complaints to be made, to the king of Spain, of theſe 
violent and unjuſt proceedings, but no ſatisſation or 
redreſs has been given for the ſame, notwithſtanding 
the many promiſes made, and cedulas iſſued, figned by 
the ſaid king, or by his order, for that purpoſe :- And 
whereas the evils above-mentioned have been princi- 
pally occahoned by an unwarrantable claim and preten- 
fon, ſet up, on the part of Spain, that the o_ 
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Admiral Vernog had been ent to the Weſt- 
Indies to aſſume the command of the ſqua- 
dron in thoſe ſeas; and to attack the trade 
and ſetilements of the Spaniards. f nf 
This gentleman had rendered himſelf con- 
fiderable in the houſe of commons, by ex- 
claiming againſt the power, the perfidy, 
and ambition of the French, and loudly 
condemning the meaſures of the miniſtry, 
which he ſuppoſed to be too favourable to that 
treacherous and deceitful people. He was 
eſteemed a good officer, and his boifterous 
and noiſy manner ſeemed to add freſh merit 
to his character. As he had once com- 
manded a ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies, he 
was perfectly well acquainted with thoſe. 
ſeas ; and, in a debate on the Spaniſh depre- 


dations, he happened to affirm, that Porto- 


Bello on the Spaniſh main might be eafily 


reduced, nay, he even declared, that he would - _ 


undertake, upon the penalty of his head, 
to reduce it with fix ſhips only. 

The minority did not fail to avail them- 
ſelves of this offer. They extolled Vernon 
as another Drake or Raleigh. In a word 
they prepoſſeſſed the public fo much in his 
favour, that the miniſter, in order to appeaſe 
the popular clamour on this ſubject, conſented 
to ſend him as commander in chief to the 
Weſt-Indies. 
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By this time matters were brought to ſach 
extremities between the two courts, that no- 
thing was wanting to produce an open rupture, 
but a declaration of war, which was accor- 
dingly publiſhed at London with the uſual 
ſolemnity on the ninteenth day of October.“ 
| Many 


As this declaration contains a full vindication of 
the meaſures adopted by his Britannic majeſty and bis 
miniſters, we have thought proper to preſent it to the 
reader at length. It was conceived in che following 
terms, 
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* Whereas many unjuſt ſeizures have been made, and 
depredations carried on, for ſeveral years, in the Weſt- 
Indies, by Spaniſh guarda coſtas, and other ſhips act- 
ing under the commiſſion of the king of Spain, or 
his governours, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting between 
us and the crown of Spain, and to the law of nations, 
to the great prejudice of the lawful trade and com- 
merce-of our ſubjects; and great cruelties and barbari- 
ties have been exerciſed on the perſons of divers of our 
ſubjects, whoſe veſſels have been ſo ſeized ; and the 
Britiſh colours have been inſulted in the moſt ignomini- 
ous manner: And whereas, we have cauſed frequent 
complaints to be made, to the king of Spain, of theſe 
violent and unjuſt proceedings, but no ſatisſaction or. 
redreſs has been given for the ſame, notwithſtanding 
the many promiſes made, and cedulas iſſued, ſigned by 
the ſaid king, or by his order, for that purpoſe :- And 
whereas the evils above-mentioned have been princi- 
pally occaſioned by an unwarrantable claim and preten- 
fion, ſet up, on the part of Spain, that the _ 

co 
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Many Engliſh merchants began to equip pri- 
vateers, and arm their trading veſſelt, to 

pro- 


coftax and &ther ſhips, authorized by the king of Spain, 
may ſtop, detain, and ſearch the veſſels and ſhips of our 
ſubjects navigating in the American ſeas, racy to 
the liberty of navigation, to which our ſubjects have 
not only an equal right with thoſe of the king of 
Spain, by the law of nations, but which is moreover 
expreſsly acknowledged and declared to belong to them 
by the moſt ſolemn treaties, and particularly by. that 
concluded in the year 1670: And whereas, the ſaid 
ndleſs claim and pretenſion, and tie unjuſt prace 

tice of ſtoping, detaining, and ſearching ſhips and 
veſſels navigating in the ſeas of America, is not only 
of the moſt dangerous and deſtructive conſequence to 
the lawful commerce of our ſubjects, but alſo tends to 
interrupt and obſtruct the free intercourſe and correſ- 
pm between our dominions in Europe and our co- 
ies and plantations in America, and means 
thereof, to deprive us, and our ſubjecte, of the be- 
nefit of thoſe colonies and plantations z a conſideration 
of the higheſt importance to us, and our kingdoms z 
and @ practice, which muſt affect, in its conſequences, 
all other princes and ſtates of Europe poſſeſſed of fet- 
tlements in the Weſt-Indies, or whole fabjedts carry on 
any trade thither: And whereas, beſides the notori- 
ous grounds of complaint above-mentioned, many 
other infrations have been made, on the part of 
Spain, of the ſeveral treaties and conventions ſubſiſting 
between us and that crown, and particularly of that 
concluded in the year 1669, as well as by the exors 
bifant duties and impofitions laid upon the trade and 
commerce of our ſubjefs, as by the breach of an- 
. cient 
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pon their own commerce as well as to dif- 
ef, that of the enemy. * 


cient and eſtäbliſhed pa vileges, ſtipulated for them by 
the ſaid treaties; for the redreſs of which grievances 
the ſtrongeſt inftances have, from time to time, been 
made by our ſeveral miniſters reſiding in Spain, with- 
out any effect: And whereas, a convention, for making 
feparation to our ſubſecte, for the loſſes ſuſtained by 
them, on account of the unjuſt ſeizures and depreda- 
tions committed by the Spaniards in America, and in 
order to prevent for the future all the grievances and 
cauſes of eomplaint therein taken notice of, and to re- 
move abſolutely, and for ever, every thing which 
might give occafion thereto, was concluded between 
us and the king of Spain, en the fourteenth day of 
Janvary laſt; by which convention it was ſtipulated, 
that a certain ſum of money ſhould be paid at London, 
_ within a certain time therein ſpecified, as a ballance 
admitted to be due, on the — of Spain, to the 
crown and ſubjects of Great-Britain, which term ex- 
pired on the twenty- fifth day of May laſt, and the 
payment of the ſaid fum was not made, according to 
the ſtipulation for that purpoſe; by which means the 
convention above - mentioned was manifeſtly violated 
and broken by the king of Spain, and our ſubjects re- 
mained without any ſatisfaction or reparation for the 
many grievous loſſes ſuſtained by them; and the me- 
thods, agreed upon by the ſaid convention, in order to 
the obtaining future ſecurity for the trade and naviga- 
tion of our ſubjects, are, contrary to good faith, fruſ- 
trated and defeated ; in conſequence of which we found 
ourſelves obliged, for vindieating the honour of our 
crown, and for procuring reparation and ſatisfaction 
to our inſured ſubjects, to order that general repri- 
ſalt ſhould be granted againſt the ſaid King of * 
| $ 
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The parliament meeting on the fifteenth 
day of 
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ovember, his majeſty, in his ſpeech, 
t | | in 
his vaſſals and ſubjects, and their ſhips, goods, and 
effect: And whereas, the court of Spain has been in- 
duced to colour the open violation of the convention a- 
foreſaid, by reaſons and pretenſions, which are void of 
all foundation; and, at the ſame time, has not only 
publiſhed an order, figned by the ſaid king, for ſeizing 
the ſhips, goods, and effects belonging to us and our 
ſubjects, wherever they ſhall be met with, but has 
cauſed ſeizures to be actually made of the goods and 
effects of our ſubjects, refiding in his dominions, and 
has alſo ordered our ſaid ſubjects to depart out of the 
Spaniſh dominions, within a ſhort limited time, con- 
trary to the expreis ſtipulations of the treaties ſubſiſting 
between the two crowns, even in caſe of a war actually 
declared. We have taken into our royal and moſt © 
rious conſideration theſe injuries which have been of- 
fered to us and our ſubjefts, and the manifeſt viola 
tion of the ſeveral treaties ſubfiſting between the 
two crowns, all which have been, in many par- 
ticulars, cluded, or evaded, by the unwarran- 
table behaviour of the court of Spain, and their of- 
ficers, notwithſlanding the repeated inftances we have 
given of our defire to cultivate a good underſtanding. 

with the king of Spain, and the eflential proofs of our 
friendſhip and regard for him and his family, which 
we have demonſtrated to all the world; and being ful- ' 
ly ſatisfied, that the honour of our crown, the inte- 

of our ſubjects, and that regard, which ought to 

be had to the moſt ſolemn treaties, call upon us to make 
uſe of the power, which God has given us, for vindi- 
cating our undoubted rights, and ſecuring to our one 
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informed both houſes, that he had augment- 


ed his forces by ſea and land; and expreſſ- 
Vor. XXXVII. B ed 


ſubjects the privileges of navigation and commerce, to 
which they are juſtly intitled : We therefore, relying 
on the help of Almighty God, who knows the up- 
rightneſs of our intentions, have thonght fit to declare, 
and do hereby declare war againſt the ſaid king of 
Spain; and we will, in purſuance of ſuch declaration, 
vigourouſly proſecute the ſaid war, being aſſured of the 
ready concurrence and aſſiſtance of all our loving ſub- 
jefs in ſo juſt a cauſe, wherein the honour of our 
crown, the maintenauce of our ſolemn treaties, and 
the trade and navigation of our ſubjects (which are eſ- 
ſential to the welfare and proſperity of this nation, 
and which we are determined, at all times, with our 
vtmoſt power to ſupport) are ſo greatly concerned : and 
we do hereby will, and require, our generals and com- 
manders of our forces, our commiſſioners for executing 
the office of high-admiral of Great · Britain, our lieu- 
tenants of our ſeveral counties, governours of our 
forts and garriſons,” and all other officers and ſoldiers 
under them, by ſea and land, to do and execute all afts 
of hoftility in the proſecution of this war againſt the 
king of Spain, his vaſſals, and ſubjects, and to op- 
poſe their attempts: and we do hereby command as 
well our own ſubjects, as advertiſe all other perſons 
of what nation ſoever, not to tranſport or carry any 

ſoldiers, arms, powder, ammunition, or other con- 
traband goods, to any of the territories, lands, plan- 
tatrons, or countries of the ſaid king of Spain; de- 
clating, that whatſoever ſhip or veſſel ſhall be met 
witha), tranſporting or carrying any ſoldiers, arms, 
powder, ammunition, or other contraband goods, to 
any of the territories, lande, plantations, or countries 
cf the ſaid king of Spain, the ſame being taken, a | 
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ed his apprehenſion, that the heats and ani- 
moſities, which had been induftriouſly raiſ- 
ed in the kingdom, had encouraged Spain 
to act in ſuch a manner, as rendered it ne- 
ceſſary for him to have recourſe to arms. 
Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 
| houſes, after a faint oppoſition made by the 
minority. | 
In the courſe of the debate on this ſubject, 
Sir John Barnard took occaſion to complain 
of the little care that had been taken, fince 
the commencement of hoſtilities, to protect 
the traders of Great Britain, who, he affirm- 
ed, had been much greater ſufferers by cap- 
tures than the Spaniards, In anſwer to this 
infinuation, Sir Charles Wager obſerved, 
that as to the Engliſh having been greater 
ſufferers by captures than the Spaniards, he 
believed it was very true, and there was a 
ſufficient, perhaps an invincible, reaſon for 
it; namely, tbat the former had a great deal 
more to loſe than the latter: that the ſea was 
covered with Engliſh ſhips, and the extent 
of their trade gave the Spaniards an oppor- 
tunity of making frequent captures: that 
| | | the 
be condemned as good and lawful prize, Given at our 


court at Kenſington the nineteenth day of October, in 
the thirteenth year of our reign, 


God ſaves the Ring.“ 
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the Spaniards had but very little foreign 
commerce in Europe, and the little they had 
was carried on in foreign bottoms ; ſo that 
the flag of other nations protected their pro- 
perty : that, in his opinion, the war in all 
other reſpects had been duly proſecuted: 
and that, at that very time, the government 
had no fewer than thirty-four ſhips of war 
employed in its ſervice in the Weſt-Indies 
alone; a greater number than had ever been 
1 in thoſe parts in any former pe- 
riod. 

The ſeceding members had now reſumed 
their ſeats in the lower houſe; and Mr. Pul- 
teney thought proper to vindicate their con- 
duct in adopting ſuch an extravagant reſo- 
lution. He ſaid, that, as affairs then ſtood, 
they thought it was neceſſary for clearing 
their character to poſterity, from the imputa- 
tion of fitting in an aſſembly, where a de- 
termined majority gave its ſanction to mea- 
ſures evidently di graceful to his majeſty, 
and the nation. He added, that their be- 
baviour was ſo fully juſtified by the declara- 
tion of war againſt Spain, that any farther 
vindication of it would be altogether ſuper- 
fuous; inaſmuch as the declaration was no 
Other than a _— of the arguments that 
had been urged by the gentlemen in the op- 
Poſition. | | 
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| He was anſwered by Sir Robert Walpole, 
who ſaid, that he was in no great concern, 
leſt the ſervice of his majeſty or the nation ' 
ſhould ſuffer by the abſence of thoſe mem- 
bers, whohad quitted their ſeats in the houſe: 
that, onthe contrary, the nation in general 
were convinced, that the many uſetul and 
popular bills, which paſſed towards the ead 
of the laſt ſeſſion, were greatly forwarded 
and facilitated by the ſeceſſion of thoſe gen- 
tlemen ; and if they were returned only to 
oppoſe and perplex, heſhould not be at all 
ſorry to ſee them ſecede again. 

The frankneſs, which the miniſter had 
diſcovered in agreeing to a war with Spain, 
and the activity with which he now prepar- 
ed to carry it on with vigour, had deprived 
the minority of ſome of their moſt popular 
topics of declamation. In order, therefore, 
to ſupply this loſs, they reſolved to teaze 
him with motions, which, they knew, 
could not fail to give him uneaſfineſs. 

Accordingly Sir William Wyndham, at 
the end of a long ſpeech, in which he in- 
veighed, with great acrimony, againſt the 
conduct of the adminiſtration, moved, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his maje- 
ſty, as a dutiful return to his gracious defir® 
of the advice of his parliament at this criti- 
cal and important conjuncture, and 4 a 
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farther teſlimony of their firm reſolution 
vigourouſly to ſupport his majeſty in che pro- 
ſecution of the war againſt Spain, humbly 
to beſeech his majeſty never to agree to any 
treaty or negociation for a peace with that 
crown, unleſs the acknowledgment of the 
natural and undoubted right, which the 
Engliſh had, to navigate in the American 
ſeas, to and from any part of his majeſty's 
dominions, without being ſeized, ſearched, 
viſited, . or ſtopped, under any pretence 
whatioever, ſhall have been firſt obtained as 
a preliminary article. 

This motion was readily approved, to 
the great diſappointment of the minority, 
who 1magined, that it would be ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by the friends of the miniſter. His 
mazeily, in his anſwer to the addreſs, ſaid, 
that their unanimous and vigourous ſupport 
in.enabling him to carry on the war, would 
be the beſt means for procuring a ſafe and 
honourable peace; and that they, might de- 
pend upon his uſing bis utmoſt care and en- 
deavours to obtain eifeQual ſecurity far the 
juſt rights of navigation and commerce be- 
longing to his ſubjects. | th 

This anſwer, however full and explicit, 
was tar from belag fatisfatory to the oppo- 
fition. They alledged, thzt it was dark, 
obicure, and by no means ſuited to the pur- 

33 poſe 
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poſe of the addreſs. But the truth is, their 
intention was to preclude all terms of nego- 
ciation, except ſuch as, they well knew, 
would never be accepted by the enemy. 
With this view it was, that Mr. Palteney re- 
vived the bill, which had formerly miſtar- 
ried, for ſecuring the effects of the Britiſh ſub- 
jects trading to America, and for encourag- 
ing ſeamen to enter into his majeſty's ſervice. 
As this bill was extremely popular, the mi- 
niſtry did not chooſe to give it any oppoſi- 
tion. It accordingly paſſed through both 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent ; and 
ſoon after a proclamation was 2 04js 
importing, that his majeſty would grant to 
his ſabjeQs ſeparate or united charters or 
commiſſions for the more effectual enabling 
them to attack or deſlroy the ſhips, goods, 
factories, and ſettlements of the Spaniards, 
and to ſecure to them and their heirs, the 
full and undoubted right, property, and 
title to What they ſhould take, or cauſe to 
be taken, from the enemy. | 
The minority, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 

reſolved to make another trial of their 
power and influence. When the eſtimate of 
Fs marines was laid before the houſe, lord 
"by Polwarth propoſed an addreſs to the king, 
ti deſiring, that tha; body of forces ſhould be 
compoſed of draughts from the old regi- 


ments; 
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ments; that as few officers ſhould be ap- 
pointed as the nature of the ſervice would 
admit; and he expreſſed his hope, that the 
houſe would recommend this method to his 
majeſty, in tender compaſſion to his people, 
already burdened with many heavy and 
grievous taxes. 

Though this motion was extremely ſpe- 
ciovs' and plaufible, yet, as it was deemed 
unſafe, in the preſent critical conjuncture, 
to diminiſh the regular forces of the king- 
dom, it was rejected by a majority of one 
hundred and ſever.ty-ſeven againſt ninety- 
five. The penſion bill was revived, and fo 
powerfully ſupported by the eloquence of 
Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and 
Mr. Lyttleton, that it made its way through 
the lower to the upper houſe, where it was 
again loſt, upon a diviſion, after a very long 
and obflinate debate. | 

The practice of preſſing ſeamen in order 
to man the navy, had long been a ſubje of 
complaint in England. Many expedients 
had been propoſed for remedying this evil; 
but as all of them had been found to be at- 
tended with conſequences more dangerous 
than the practice itielf, none of them had 
ever been adopted by the government. The 
minority, however, who never failed to Jay 


hold of every pretext, whether good or ys, 
o 
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of . condemning the meaſures of the court, 
_ raiſed, at this time, a moſt violent outcry 
ainſt the miniſtry, on account of this in- 
vidious, though neceſſary cuſtom. ur 
In order, therefore, to filence their cla- 
mours, a bill was introduced by Sir Charles 
Wager, for regiſtering all ſeamen, water- 
men, fiſhermen, lightermen, keelmen, barge- 
men, and ſea-faring men, capable of ſervice 
at ſea, throughout his majeſty's dominions. 
The minority exclaimed againg this prac- 
tice as of French origin, and tending to en- 
ſlave the moſt uſeful body of men in the 
kingdom. Sir Charles' Wager owned that 
the ſcheme was borrowed from the French , 
government, but declared, at the ſame time, 
that it was the beft expedient he could find, 
and perhaps the only one that could be de- 
viſed, for remedying the evil of impreſſing. 
ſeamen. The meaſure, however, was ren- 
dered ſo odious by the violent declamations 
of the anti-minifterial party, that it was 
judged moſt prudent to drop it for the pre- 
ſea? 27-727; | | v4; 
The king, having, by meſſage, commu- 
nicated to the houſe his intention of diſ- 
poſing of the princeſs Mary in marriage to 
prince Frederick of Heſl=; and expreſſed his 
Of- | 7 hope, 
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hope, that the commons would enable him 
ta give a ſuitable portion with his daughter; 
they unanimouſly agreed to grant forty thou- 
ſand pounds ſor that purpoſe ; and preſented 
an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for hav- 
ing communicated to the houſe the intended 
marriage. | 0 

The houſe then proceeded to ſettle the 
ſupply. They provided for twenty-eight. 
— land- forces, beſides fix thouſand 
marines. They enabled his majeſty to equip 
a very powerful navy: they voted the ſub- 
ſidy to the king of Denmark; and they em- 
powered their ſovereign to defray certain ex- 
traordinary expences, not ſpecified in the 
eſtimates. In order to anſwer all thele grants, 
they impoſed a land, tax of four. ſhillings in 
the pound; and enabled his majeſty to de- 
duct twelve hundred thouſand pounds from 
the ſinking fund: in a word, the expence 
of the war, during the courſe of the enſuing 
year, amounted to about four millions. 

On the thirteenth day of March, a ſhip 
arrived from the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched 
be admiral Vernon, with an account of his 
having taken Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus of 
Darien, with fix ſhips only, and demoliſhed 
all the fortifications of the place. The two 
houſes of parliament preſented a joint ad- 
dreſs of congratulation upon this ſucceſs K 
$5.71 | 18 
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his majeſty's arms; and the nation in gene- 
ral was wonderfully elated by an exploit, 
hich was magnified much above its merit. 
he ſeflion was cloſed on the twenty-ninth 
day of April, when the king thanked the 


commons for. the ſupplies they had ſo libe- 


rally granted; recommended unanimity and- 
concord to both houſes ; and expreſſed his 


hopes, that the preparations, which he Was 
making for carrying on the war in the molt 


vigorous and effettual manner, would 


bleſſed with ſucceſs equal to the juſtice of his 


cauſe. 


- During the greateſt part of this winter, 
the poor had been grievouſly afflicted, in 
conſequence of a ſevere froſt, which began 
in December, and continued till the end of 
February. The river Thames was ſo tho- 
roughly frozen over, that it was as much- 


crouded with ſhops and carriages, as the' 
ſtreets. The navigation was entirely ſtop- 
ped : the watermen were diſabled from earn-. 
ing a livelihood : the fruits of the earth were 


deſtroyed by the cold, which was ſo extreme, 
that many perſons were chilled to death; 
and this calamity was the more deeply felt, - 
as the poor could not afford to ſupply them 


ſelves with coals and fuel, which were ad- 


. vanced in price in proportion to the ſeverity - 
and continuance of the froſt. A heavy ſnow, 


thar 
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that had fallen when the froſt began, added 
fill to the public calamities. The ſtreets of 
London were rendered impaſſable ; and the 
moſt melancholy accidents happened hourly 
in every quarter of the town. The ſhipping 
between London-Bridge and the river Med- 
way was damaged, to the amount, as was 
ſappoſed, of an hundred thouſand pounds. 
An almoſt total ceſſation of manufactu 
enſued; nor could the moſt induftrious la- 
bourer procure the means of ſubſiſtence, 

In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs many wretched 
families muſt have periſhed with cold and 
hunger, had not thoſe of M- 
been inſpired with à remarkable ſpirit of 
charity and benevolence. Pity for the poor 
became now the * paſſion among the 
great, the rich, and the happy. The mu- 
nificence of his majeſty and the royal family 
ſet the example to the nobility; who were 
readily followed, in ſo laudable a work, by 
all ſuch as had the power of relieving the 
wants of their fellow-creatures. Societies 
for the more equal diſtribution of private 
Charities were every-where formed ; and 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in 
the kingdom were not aſhamed to become, 
not only ſtewards, but even collectors for the 


poor. 1 | 
| In 


. 
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In the beginning of May, the king of 
Great-Britain ſet out for Hanover, after hav- 
ing appointed a regency, and concerted vigo- 
rous meaſures for the proſecution of the war. 
In a few days after his departure, the marri- 
age of the princeſs Mary was ſolemnized by 
proxy; the duke of Cumberland repreſent- 
ing the prince oſ Heſſe ; and in June the 

nceſs ſet- ſail for the continent. About 
the ſame time a ſloop arrived in England, 
with diſpatches from admiral Vernon, Who, 
fince his adventure at Porto-Bello, had made 
a fruitleſs attempt upon Carthagena, and re- 
duced the port of San-Lorenzo, on the river 
Chagre, in the neighbourhood of his former 
conqueſt. 12 28 

Meanwhile the Engliſh miniſtry exerted 
themſelves with the utmoſt activity in carry- 
ing on their warlike preparations. They 
had wiſely reſolved to attack the Spaniards 
in their American ſettlements. Three ſhips _ 
of war, the Orford, the Kent, and the 
Lenox, cruiſing in the bay of Biſcay, fell in- 
with the Princeſſa, a large Spaniſh ſhip of 
the line, ſtrongly manned, and took her, 
after a very obſtinate engagement. But the 
aſſogue ſhips arrived with the treaſure in 
Spain, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the- 
Engliſh: commanders, who were ſtationed 

| in 
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in different latitudes to intercept them in 
their paſſage. | 5 N | * 2,0 

One camp was formed on Hounſlow- heath; 
and the ſix thouſand marines lately levied, 
were encamped in the iſle of Wight, in or- 
der to be embarked for the Weſt-Indies. In- 
telligence being received that a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at Fer- 
rol for orders to ſail to their American ſet- 
tlements, Sir John Norris failed with a fleet 
of twenty ſhips, from Spithead, with a view 
of attacking them in the harbour; and the 
duke of Cumberland ſerved as a volunteer in 
this expedition; but, after divers fruitleſs 
efforts, he was, by contrary winds, obliged 
to lie inactive for the greateſt part of the 
ſummer in Torbay ; and, upon advice that 
the French and Spaniſh fleets had ſailed to 
the Weſt. Indies in conjunction, the deſign 
againſt Ferrol was — laid aſide. 5 

In September a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, 
commanded by commodore Anſon, ſet fail 
for the South-ſea; in order to attack the e- 
nemy*s colonies, and co- operate, occaſionally, 
with admiral Vernon sthe ithmus of Da- 
rien : the ſcheme was well laid; and though 
it failed in its principal purpoſe, was after- 
wards productive of great glory to the com- 
mander, and of much advantage to the na- 
ton. 


Vol. XXXVII. * But 
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But the hopes of the public were chiefly 
centered in a formidable armament deſigned 
for the northern coaſt of New Spain, and his 
Catholic majeſty 's other ſettlements on that. 
ſide of the Atlantic. Orders had been iſſued 
for raiſing four regiments of foot in the Eng- 
liſh colonies of North America, that they 
might be tranſported to Jamaica, and join 
the forces from Great- Britain. 

Theſe, conſiſting of about fix thouſand 
marines, and detachments from ſome old re- 
iments, were embarked in October, at the 
iſle of Wight, under the command of lord 
Cathcart, a nobleman of great popularity, 
and diſtinguiſhed abilities; and they failed 
under convoy of Sir Chalener Ogle, with a 
fleet of twenty-five ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tend- 
ers. They were likewiſe furniſhed with hoſ- 
pital ſhips, and ftore-ſhips loaded with pro- 
viſions, ammunition, all ſorts of warlike 
implements, and every kind of conveni- 
ence. - In a word, the miniſtry exerted 
their utmoſt endeavours to render-the arma- 
ment as complete as poſſible; and never had 
the nation more reaſon to hope for ſucceſs 
from any undertaking. | 
This year was diftinguiſhed bythree events, 
which had a conſiderable influence upon the 
Rate of affairs in Europe. The firſt on the 
eath 
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death of his Pruſſian majeſty, a prince by no 
means'amiable either in his public or private 
character. He was ſucceeded on the throne 
by his eldeſt ſon Frederick, the reigning - 
king of that realm, who has ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf both as warriog and a. 
legiſlator. 

The ſecond, was ; the death of the emperor | 
Charles the ſixth, emperor of Germany, the 
laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, who ex- 
ired at Vienna on the ninth day of Octo- 

r, and who was ſucceeded in his heredi- 
tary dominions by his eldeft daughter, the 
arch-dutcheſs Maria Thereſa, married to the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, Though the Prag- 
_— Sanction, by which ſhe ſucceeded 

queen of Hungary, was guarantied by 
= of the powers in Europe, hegſucceſſion 
3883 ſuch violent ane — a 
loody war in the empire. 

The young king of Pruflia was no ſooner 
informed of the death of the emperor, than 
he entered Sileſia, at the head of thirty thou- 
ſand men; ſeized certain fiefs to which his 
family laid claim; and publiſhed. a mani- 
feſto, declaring that he had no intention to 
contravene the Pragmatic Sanclion-. 'The + 
electors of Bavaria and Saxony, who had 
never guarantied that fanQtion,” refuſed to 
c. the — as queen of 


ungary 
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Hungary and Bohemia, alledging, that they 
themſelves had pretenſions to theſe coun- 
tries, as deſcendants of the emperor. Joſeph, 
elder brother to the emperor Charles. | 
The third event was the death of the Cza- 
rina Anne Iwanowna, who named for her 
ſucceſſor, Iwan, or John, ſon of her neice, 
the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, who 
had been married to Anthony Ulric, duke 
of Brunſwic- Lunenburg- Bevern. She ap- 
pointed the duke of Courland regent of the 
empire, and even guardian of the young 
Czar, though his own parents were alive; 
but this diſpoſition was ſoon fer aſide. —- 
The king of Great Britain, having re- 
turned to England from his German domi- 
nions, the ſeſſion of parliament was opened 
on the eighgeenth day of November. His 
majefly, in his ſpeech, obſerved, that the 
court of Spain having already felt ſome ef- 
fects of the reſentment of the Engliſh, began 
to be ſenſible, that they ſhould be no longer 
able, by their own ſtrength, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the efforts of the Britiſh .na- 
tion: that, if any other powers, agreeably to 
ſome late extraordinary proceedings, ſhoukd 
interpoſe, and attempt to preſcribe or limit 
the operations of the war againſt his declared 
enemies, the honour and intereſt of his 
crown and kingdoms muſt call upon his par- 
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liament to loſe no time in putting the na- 
tion in ſuch-a condition, as might enable 


him to repeb any inſults, and fruſtrate any 
deſigns formed againft him, in violation of 
the faith of treaties ; and he hoped any ſuch 


unprecedented ſteps, under what colour or 


tence ſoever they might be taken, would 
inſpire his allies with a true ſenſe of the 
common danger, and would unite them in 
ſupport and defence of 'the common cauſe : 


that the great and unhappy event of the 


death of the late emperor opened a new ſcene 
in the ſtate of affairs of Europe, in which all 
the principal powers might be immediately 


or remotely concerned: that it was impol- - 


ſible to determine, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, what courſe the policy, intereſt, or 
ambition of the ſeveral courts 
them to purſue in this critical conſMRure ; 
it ſhould be his care ſtrictly to obſerve and 
watch their motions; to adhere to the en- 
gagements which he had form - ly contraQ- 
ed for maintaining the balance of power, 
and the liberties of Europe; and, in con- 
cert with ſuch powers as were under the ſame 
obligations, to act ſuch a part as might beſt 
contribute to avert the dangers that threatep- 
ed the tranquillity of Europe. 


C3 The 
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The king had no ſooner retired, than the 
duke of Argyle made a motion for an ad-. 
dreſs, to congratulate his majeſty, on his 
fafe return to his regal dominions ; to affure 
his majeſty that they would ſtand by him 
with their lives and fortunes, in proſecution © 
of the juſt and neceſſary war, in which he 
was engaged; and, as a farther proof of 
their duty and affection to his majeſty's per. 
ſon, family, and government, to declare to 
him, that they would exert themſelves in 
their high capacity of hereditary great coun- 
cil of the crown, to which all other councils ' 
were ſubordinate and accountable, in ſuch a a 
manner, as might tend to promote the true 
intereſt of his majeſty and his kingdoms, in 
this critical conjuncture. 2 
This 93 was ſupported by an elo- 
quent ſpeeCh delivered by his grace, who fell, 
with great acrimony, upon the naval opera- 
tions of the current year, particularly the 
miſcarriage of Sir John Norns's expedition 
againſt Ferrol. He even infinuated, that 
ſecret orders had been given by the miniſ- 
ters, that no attempt ſhould be made upon 
the Spaniſh coaſts in Europe; and that the 
ſailing of the grand fleet for the Weſl-In- 
dies had been entirely owing to his.majeſty's 
' perſonal preſence. He likewiſe found fault 
with the royal ſpeech, which he ſuppoſed — 
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be penned by the miniſter, for not naming 
the power that might preſume to attempt 
the limiting the operations of the war; and 
= he finally dectared, that the motion was 
= wholly drawn up by himfelf, without the 
knowledge or privity of any other perſon. 

In oppoſition to this propoſal, the earl of 
Holderneſs moved, that an addreſs ſhould . 
be preſented, to acknowledge his majeſty's 
great wiſdom, and his regard for the true 
intereſt of his kingdoms, in reſolving to 
carry on this juſt and neceſſary war, in the 
moſt proper places, and in the moſt vigorous 
and effectual manner; and in not ſuffering 
himſelf to be diverted from theſe prudent 
and ſalutary meaſures ; to aſſure his majeſ- - 
ty, that, ;Fvay power ſhould attempt to pre- 
Lrſde or limit the operations ows the war, 
ſuch an extraordinary ſtep would not fail to 
inſpire his parliament with a juſt indigna- 
tion, and determine them to concur in all 
projer means for vindicating and defending 

is honour and dignity againſt any whe 
ſhould preſume to offer him ſuch an inſult; 
to declare to his. majeſty, that this houſe 
would ſtand by and ſupport him in fulfilling 
the engagements he had contraſted, for 
maintaining the balance and liberties of Eu- 
rope, on the event of the late emperor's 
death, as well as in the profecation of the 
FOES preſent 
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preſent war; and finally, to expreſs their. 
unſhaken and unalterable fidelity and affec- 
tion to his majeſty's perſon and government, 
and their ardent wiſhes, that all his enter-. - 
Prizes e Fro — of bis 
crown, and the rights of his might... 
be bleſſed with “b A 1 | * ; 
Theſe two motions are exhibited at full 
length, becauſe they contain the ſentiments - 
of the two great parties, which then pre- 
vailed in parliament. The duke of Argyle's _ 
aſſerting, that all other, councils were ac- ,. 
' countable and ſubordinate to the houſe of .. 
peers, was an oblique reflection upon the 
great compliment, which had been paid to 
the commons in the laſt ſeſſion, when a 
meſſage was ſent to them demanding a ſup- 
ply, without any notice being taken of the. 
lords ; nor Indeed was any thing more uſual 
than for the lords in the oppoſition to ſay, 
that, in conſequence of the miniſter's being a 
commoner, and the commons claiming to 
themſelves the ſole power of granting mo- 
ney, the houſe of peers was become a mere 
cypher. \ 3 | 7 
Admiral Vernon had complained, in ſeve- 
ral of his letters, of his having been ſent. 
out without any land-forces ; and had boldly _ 
attirmed, that with fifteen hundred or two 
thouſand men, he could have ie | 
, ome 
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ſame exploits of the utmoſt conſequence and 
importance to the nation. The minority 
did not fail to lay hold of theſe circumſtances, 
Shich they improved very artfully to the 
diſadvantage of the miniſter. They even 
inſinuated with great acrimony, that the de- 
licate manner, in which France was men- 
tioned in the royal ſpeech, was a full proof 
of the miniſtry's being afraid to offend her ; 
and that Sir John Norris, as well as admiral 
Haddock in the Mediterranean, had actual- 
ly received ſecret orders not to oppoſe the 
lie of the Spaniſh fleet either from 
Cadiz to Ferrol, or from Ferrol to Ame- 
rica. | 

All theſe objections were anſwered and re- 
fated by the lord Hardwicke and others. 
They ſaid that with regard to the ſugge(- - 
tion of the houſe of commons being ſub- 
ordinate or accountable to the houſe of 
peers, nothing could he more falſe or worſe 
founded ; becauſe their powers were now in- 
dependent of, and diſtin from one another: 
that though the houſe of peers was a ſupe- 
rior juriſdiction, it did not therefore follow 
that the houſe of commons was now ac- 
countable to them in their parliamentary ca- 

acity, whatever they might form:rly have 

n; and that it would bo highly impru- 

cent and impolitic at any time, eſpecially at 
| a 
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a time when unanimity was ſo neceſſary, to 
excite any diſpute upon that head: that the 
matter of the late meſſage had been before 
diſputed and over-reled, and it was not 
quite regular to revive it in a motion atout 
an addreſs: that with reſpe& to admiral 
Vernon, his complaints, if he made any, 
could only ariſe from events; it had never 
been known, that he had demanded from 
the government a greater force than he had 
carried with him; vor indeed, as he only 
went upon repriſals, and as neither the 
declaration of war had been publiſhed, nor 
| the act paſſed for retaining the enemy's poſ- 
| ſeſſions, at the time of his failing, would 
| it have been proper to have furniſhed him 
| with ſuch a body of troops, had he actually 
| required them : that as to the tenderneſs, 
14 which was ſaid to be ſhewn-to France in the 
44 royal ſpeech, the noblemen in the oppoſi- 
| 
| 


tion were certainly miſtaken, inaſmuch as 
that power was plainly pointed out; and 
what was called a delicacy, was no more ' 
then a piece of decency commonly obſerved ' 
by one ſovereign towards another, with whom 
he was not at open war: that in relation to 
the conduct of the admirals, it was ſome- 
what unfair to tax them in general terms, 
the rather as every one knew how extreme- 
ly precarious the winds and weather were yu 
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how little it was in the power of any officer 
to command them; but if any thing had 
been done amiſs in that reſpect, there was a 
proper time for inquiring into it: that the 
ſecond addreſs propoſed to be preſented, be- 
ing more decent and more particular, dif- 
covered a greater confidence of the houſe 
in his majelty ; a confidence, they ſaid, which 
could not fail to be attended with the beſt 
effects abroad; where the queen of Hungary 
had no hopes of preſerving her dominions, 
ut in the opinion, which 1 princes 
might entertain, of the cloſe and unaltera- 
ble agreement between bis majeſty and his 
parliament. Such was the ſubſtance of 
the arguments advanced, in a variety of 
ſpeeches, by the leading men in both par- 
ties. The queſtion being at laſt put was 
carried for the court, by a majority of 

twenty - eight voices, 
On the firſt day of December, a motion 
was made for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
humbly deſiring he would give directions to 
the proper officers to lay before the houſe 
copies of the ſeveral orders and inſtructions 
ſent to admiral Vernon, from the time of 
his failing from England in 1739 to the 
twenty-fourth day of June in the current 
year; excepting, however, ſuch parte 2 
. N 2 
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how little it was in the power of any officer 
to command them; but if any thing had 
been done amiſs in that reſpect, there was a 
proper time for inquiring into it : that the 
ſecond addreſs propoſed to be preſented, be- 
ing more decent and more particular, diſ- 
covered a greater confidence of the houſe 
in his majeſſy; a confidence, they ſaid, which 
could not fail to be attended with the beſt 
effects abroad; where the queen of Hungary 
had no hopes of preſerving her dominions, 
but in the opinion, which foreign princes 
might entertain, of the cloſe and unaltera- 
ble agreement between bis majeſty and his 
parliament. Such was the ſubſtance of 
the arguments advanced, in a variety of 
ſpeeches, by the leading men in both par- 
ties. The queſtion being at laſt put was 
carried for the court, by a majority of 
twenty-eight voices, | 
On the firſt day of December, a motion 
was made for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
humbly deſiring he would give directions to 
the proper officers to lay beſore the houſe 
copies of the ſeveral orders and inſtructions 
ſent to admiral Vernon, from the time of 
his failing from England in 1739 to the 
twenty-fourth day of June in the current 
year; excepting, however, ſuch pores. 'd 
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thoſe orders and inſtructions, as related te 
any particular deſign, yet remaining to be 
executed. 01 
The motion was ſuppoſed to be grounded 
upon the ſecret intelligence, which Vernon 
himſelf had ſent to the minority: neverthe- 
leſs it was but poorly defended, and the 
arguments advanced in ſupport of it were 
altogether inconcluſive, Mention was made 
of admiral Hoſier's expedition to the Weft- 
Indies; in which, it was affirmed, no leſs 
than three admirals, thirty captains, one 
hundred lieutenants, and four thouſand pri- 
vate ſeamen, had periſhed in a moſt inglorious 
manner. Notice was likewiſe taken of the 
behaviour of the Engliſh fleet, which, when 
Gibraltar was befieged, tamely ſuffered the 
enemy to ſupply their army with all kind of 
proviſions,, Theſe arguments, however, 
were deemed fo foreign to the purpoſe, that 
ittle regard was paid to them by the houſe, 
and the motion was accordingly rejefted by 
u great majority. | 
The anti-courtiers, not diſcouraged by 
| his defeat, propoſed another addreſs to his 
majeſty, humbly intreating, he would be 
pleaſed to give orders to lay before the-houſe, 
copies of all the letters written by vice 
admiral Vernon to the commiſſioners, or to 


bis majeſly's ſecretaries of ſtate, from the 
time 
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time of his leaving England to the twenty- 
fourth day of June laſt incluſive ; as allo, 
of all the letters written by the ſaid commiſ- 
ſioners or the ſecretaries of ſtate to the ſaid 
vice admiral, within the time above men- 
tioned. 

As this motion, in its preſent form, evi- 
dently tended to publiſh to the world the fu- 
ture operations of the war, the courtiers 
propoſed, as the moſt effectual means of 

eventing that inconvenience, an addition, 
importing, that ſuch letters ſhould be laid 
be the houſe, as far as they related to 
any ſupplies of ſhips, men, ſtores, ammu- 
nition, proviſions, and other neceſſaries. 
This amendment being readily approved, 
the addreſs was immediately preſented ; but 
though the miniſter ſeemed to apprehend no 
danger from this quarter, the event was 
much other than he expected. The admiral, 
in ſome of his letters, complained bitterly 
of the ſtores which had been ſent him ; and, 
io one particular paſſage, he affirmed, that 
they were not good enough for a Spithead 
expedition. 

The minority, too, derived ſuch informa- 
tion from theſe papers, as furniſhed them 
with matter for another motion, propoſing, 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty, humbly beſeeching him to give or- 
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ders to lay before the houſe, the repreſents- 
tions, which admiral Vernon had made to 
the miniſtry or the admiralty, touching the 
want of more ſhips or more men, or con- 
cerning any intimation of the ſervices, 
which he could have performed, if he had 
been ſupplied with a few more ſhips and a 
ſmall body of land-forces; In ſupport of 
this motion, they alledged, that, without 
ſuch papers, they could not effectually enter 
upon an inquiry into the conduct of the war. 
They added, that, the Spaniſh fleet had 
been defignedly ſuffered to ſail: and that the 
Spaniards had had fall leiſure to fortify 
their poſſeſſions in America, and to provide 
them with all manner of ſtores. „ 
It was urged on the other hand, that what- 
ever inſtances Mr. Vernon mightthave made, 
they could be no directions to the govern- 
ment, who had every day reaſon to appre- 
hend an invaſion: that, ſuppoſing the coaſts 
of Great Britain had been disfurniſhed of 
men and ſhips, in order to reinforce Mr. 
Vernon, and an invaſion, which was far 
from being unlikely, had taken place, how 
would the public have blamed the govern- 
ment for expoſing the nation to ſo much 
danger, merely to purſue chimerical, or, at 
beſt, poſſible conqueſts ? that it was eaſy to 
talk ot. ſending out fleets, but the admiralty 
IS found 
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found it a very difficult matter to man them ; 
nor could any thing be more inconſiſtent. 
than the conduct of thoſe, who had taken, 
ſo much pains to prevent the only way, by. 
which ſhips might be manned without prog 
ing, and yet continued to rail againſt the 
weakneſs of the navy, and the hardſhips of 
preſſing. The queſtion being at laſt put, 
was carried in the negative by a majority of 
ſeventy- one againſt forty-four voices. 
The reader will eaſily perceive, that the 
| _- houſe was the great ſcene of political 

altercation. during this ſeſſion : and it was 
no ſmall "misfortune to the miniſter, that 
two of the leading members, and two of 
the principal officers not only in England, 
but even in Europe, the duke of Argyle, 
and the lord Cobham, were his declared and 
inveterate enemies. All the gentlemen. of 
the army, indeed, in the lower houſe, were 
his profeſſed friends; hut their authority 
was of little weight, when put in oppoſi- 
tion to that of the peers. As he himſelf * 
was but little acquainted with military af- 
fairs, he had been eaſily perſuaded to give 
his conſent, that the augmentation of the 
army ſhould be made, not by N addi» 
tional men ta the old companies, but, on 
the contrary, by raiſing new regiments, | 
*3i4 Nin 8 ö D 2 5 N 
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The minority were no ſooner informed of 
this circumſtance, than they moved for an 
addreſs to declare to his majeſty, that the 
augmenting the army, by raiſing new regi- 
ments, as it was the moſt unneceſſary and 
moſt expenſive, ſo was it the moſt dange- 
rous to the liberties of Great-Britain. Had 
this motion been brought to a debate, the 
court-lords muſt have been under great dif- 
ficulties, as the propoſition itſelf was, in 
fact, indiſputable. In order, therefors, to 
extricate themſelves from this dilemma, they 
thought it moſt adviſable to reje@ the pro- 
polal by a previous queſtion, which was ac - 
cordingly done, though not without a vigo- 
rous proteſt entered by no leſs than twenty- 
four peers. | 
The critical fituation of affairs in Europe: 
the ambition of his Pruſſian majeſty, who 
had invaded and ſeized the beft part of Si- 
leſia: the hoſlile intentions of the French 
court, who, notwithſtanding their profeſ+ 
lions of neutrality, had ſent their fleet to 
the Wett-Indies, in order to aſſiſt the Spa- 
niards : the irre ſolution of the Dutch, who 
were over-awed by the French, and prevent- 
ed from eſpouſing the cauſe of Great-Bri» 
tain : the jealouſies and diviſions that pre- 
vailed among the northern powers, and 
ſeemed to threaten Chriſtendom with ſtill 
greater 
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greater calamities : theſe, and many other 
circumſtances, had obliged the Engliſh mini-+ 
Airy to come to a reſolution of encreaſing the 
army to fifty-one thouſand, five hundred and 
fifteen effective men, excluſive of the troops 
on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. | 
Though this number was no more than 
was abſolutely neceſlary in the preſent con- 
juncture; yet the minority exclaimed againſt 
it, as a huge ſtride towards arbitrary power, 
and as denoting a ſettled defign to ſubvert 
the liberties of the people. They alledged, 
that none but young regiments had been 
ſent out with Sir Chaloner Ople; that it 
was well known, that all the ſervice pro- 
poſed to be performed in America, was in- 
tended to be done by the marines, who had 
been raiſed but a ſhort time before. They 
farther obſerved, with great acrimony, that 
of all the officers who had gone abroad. on- 
| ty one was a member of parliament; and 
that all the reſt, who were members, had 
en kept at home, in order to vote for the 
miniſter. This, it appeared, was merely 
the effect of accident, and the natural con- 
ſequenceof employing marjnes in the ſervice; 
yet was it urged, as a heavy charge againſt 
the minifler, and contributed | ao. to 
encreaie that load of odium, under which he 


alzeady laboured. 
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The minority, eager to purſue the blow 
made a motion for an addreſs to repreſent to 
his majeſty, that this houſe could not con- 
ceive the intended augmentation of land 
forces to be neceſſary, either from the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs in Europe, or, aas 
far as they could ſee, from any other reaſons 

that could be aſſigned; and moſt humbly to 
beſeech his majeſty, that, if he ſhould, 
However, think ſuch an augmentation abſo- 
lately neceſſary, he would, at leaſt, be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed, as well for the preſent, as 
for the future eaſe of his ſubjects, to order 
it to be made in the moſt frugal manner, by 
ſuch an addition of private men to the pre- 
ſent regiments, as his majeſty, from- his 
' own wiſdom and knowledge of the practice 
of moſt other countries, might judge to be 
moſt proper for military ſervice, and leaſt 
dangerous to the conſtitution, 

Though there was nothing new in this 
motion, which had' been fully diſcuſſed be- 
fore; yet was it followed by a long and viq- 
lent diſpute, - during which the minority af- 
firmed, that the miniſter had kept the old 
Tegiments at home, in order to overawe 
the reſentment of the people, now exaſ- 


n beyond all patience, at his mea 
ſures. 


The 
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The controverſy was unequally main- 
tained on the fide of the government. The 
example of the French, who had augmented 
their army by new regiments, was very inju- 
diciouſly urged as a pattern to the Engliſh ; 
and as it was well known, that his maje- 
ſty's forces, in his eleQoral dominions, had 
been augmented- by additional men, the 
anti-courtiers improved that N 
greatly to their own advantage. The queſ- 
tion, however, being at laſt put, was re- 
jected by a majority of twenty voices. 
The minority, who had made all theſe mo- 
tions, neither defired nor expected they 
ſhould be carried. Their only intention, 
in making them, was to encreaſe, ſtill far- 
ther; the unpopularity of the miniſter, up- 
on whom they now reſolved to make a dire& 
and perſonal attack. This ſcheme had been 
previouſly concerted between the leading anti- 
courtiers in both houſes ; and, as it was jud- 
ged moſt proper to begin the attack in the 
Jower-houſe, Mr. Sandys, on the eleventh 
day of February, went up to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and informed him, that in two days 


time, he ſhould bring a charge againſt him 
in public. 


Ac- 


® Sir Robert was no ſtranger to the intended motion, 
nor to the day on which it was propoſed to be made, 
| | nor 
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Accordingly, on the day appointed, Mr. 
Sandys, at the end of a long and eloquent 
ſpeech, in which he inveighed, with great 
vehemence, againſt the adminiſtration, moy- 
ed, that an humble addreſs ſhould be preſent- 
ed to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſ- 
ly pleaſed to remove the right honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole, knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, chancellor and under trea- 
ſurer of the exchequer, and one of his ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, from 


his 'majeſty's preſence and councils for ever. 
The 


nor even to the honourable gentleman's intention of ac- 
quainting bim with it. He therefore received the intima- 
tion with the greateſt compoſure and dignity, and not 
without ſome mixture of contempt at the nature of the 
information; and, after deſiring fair play, he laid his, 
hand upon his breaft, ſaying | 
Hic a abeneus efto. 
F Nil conſcire ſbi, nulli palleſcere c IK 
Mr P. oy 2 22 ſat 5 2 with him, 
ſaid dryly, that that was falſe latin, Sir Robert wagered a 
guinea, that it was not; and a copy of Horace being 
immediately produced, and the words of the author ap- 
pearing to he LS 


Nulld palleſcere Culpd, 

Mr. P. took the guinea, and held it up with this 
ſarcaſtic obſervation, that it was the only guinea of the 
public money, that he had received for ſeyeral years, 
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The arguments advanced in ſapport of 
this motion, were extremely weak and fri- 
volous. Three precedents were adduced 
fince the time of the Revolution; but it 
happened unfortunately for thoſe, who in- 
d on them, that all theſe were cenſures 
of members, who had been previouſly con- 
vic ed of miſdemeanours by the houſe. It 
was likewiſe alledged, that the miniſter had 
deviated from that plan of policy, which he 
himſelf, in his impeachment of the earl of 
Oxford, had laboured to eſtabliſh; and in 
confirmation of their opinion, the treaty of 
Hanover was urged ; a treaty, it was ſaid, 
which was plainly calculated to aggrandize 
the houſe of Bourbon, and depreſs that of 
Auſtria, 

It was farther affirmed, that all the great 
expences, which the nation had incurred by 
augmenting the army, and paying ſubſidies 
to foreigners, were owing to that treaty ; 
and that his majeſty had been led into this 
dangerous miſtake by the ignorance or per- 
fidy of the miniſter, who had made him be- 
lieve, that the emperor had, in conjunction 
with Spain, farmed a deſign to place the 
pretender upon the throne of Great-Britaing 
a charge, for which, from the ſubſequent 
events, there. never appeared to have been 
the leaſt foundation, 0 ke 
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All theſe arguments were anſwered and 
refuted by Mr. Pelham, who obſerved, © that 
the treaty of Utrecht was very imperfect: 
that the quadruple alliance was therefore 
formed, in order to ſupply the deficiencies 
of that treaty, by ſtrengthening the empe- 
ror in Italy, and transferring, to him, the 
kingdom of Sicily, from the duke of Sa- 
voy ; and, at the ſame time giving an irre- 
trievable blow to the marine ef Spain, by 
the ſea-engagement fought by Sir George 
Byng in 1718 : that the king of Spain was, 
by Britain, forced to accede tothe quadruple 
alliance, which brought on the congreſs of 
Cambray ; during the dependency of which, 
the emperor. and the king of Spain con- 
cluded the treaty of Vienna ; a treaty that 


was extremely prejudicial to the intereſt of 


Great-Britain, and. to which 'the treaty of 
Hanover was no more than a counter-bal- 
lance : that, as to the charge of an intention 
to ſet the pretender upon the throne of Eng- 
land, it was a thing, of which his majeſty 
was fully convinced; and, as it was a mat- 
ter known perſonally to himſelf, and had 
never been diſproved, he had a right to 
make uſe of it, in his ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment. a dba 8 
It is remarkable, that many of the moſt 
violent Tories, in both houſes, declared _ 
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diſapprobation of this motion, which they 
conſidered as the effect of perſonal malice and 
diſappointed ambition, The miniſter himſelf, 
during the whole debate, behaved with great · 
temper and moderation. He was the laſt that 
ſpoke on the ſubje& j and, in a moſt maſterly 
ſpeech, he recapitulated all the particulars 
of the general charge that had been brought 
_, againſt him, and ſhewed them to be devoid 
of all manner of foundation, At the ſame 
time he owned, with great magnanimity, 
that he was to be conſidered as the firſt mi- 
niſter; and that, if any ſtep had been taken 
by the government, which was either diſ- 
graceful. or diſadvantageous to the nation, 
the blame ought certainly to be charged up- 
on him. 
„„ Gentlemen, ſaid he, in the cloſe of his 
ſpeech, *< have talked a great deal of Patri- 
« otiſm: a venerable word, Sir, when right- 
«© ly underſtood. But, I am ſorry to ſay, that 
it has, of late been ſo much hackneyed a- 
4 bout, that it is in danger of falling into diſ- 
* — » the very idea of true patriotiſm is 
loſt, and the term has been proſtituted to 
„ the very worſt purpoſes. A patriot, Sir! 
hy patriots ſpring up like muſhrooms; I 
* could raiſe fifty of them within the four- 
and - twenty hours. I have raiſed many of 
„ them, Sir, in one night. It is but re- 
12 4 | he fuling 


'«« fuſing to gratify an unreaſonable, or an 
4“ inſolent demand, and up ſtarts a patriot. 
I have never been afraid of making 
"<< triots, Sir; but I diſdain and deſpiſe all 
* they can do, No man, I believe, who 
% ever had the honour of ſerving the crown, 
<< ever, had ſuch an attack made upon him 
« as the preſent-motion ; a motion, which 
6 ene have been ſo long meditating, 
long threatening, and which they had 
«© ſo much defire to ſupport : but, Sir, has 
„it been ſupported, has it been attempted 
« to be ſupported, with even the ſhadow of 
„ evidence ?—Yes, Sir, I have long heard 
„ of this motion, and let gentlemen con- 
1 tradi& me if they can, when I ſay, I 
“could have prevented it. By what means 
leave the houſe to judge. But I choſe, 
Sir, they ſhould do their utmoſt; and I 
«« rejoice in this debate, let the ifſue of it 
« be what it will, more than I ever did in 
« any one thing, that has happened to me in 
«© the courſe of my life.” ; 
This ſpeech had the greater effect * — 
the houſe, as the miniſter, notwithſtandin 
the groſs and virulent invectives which h 
been thrown out againſt his perſon and con- 
duR, had treated his enemies with decency 
and reſpet. Ia one part of it he paid a ve- 
Ty delicate compliment to the Tories, 2 | 
2 
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had diſapproved of the motion, and who 
had thereby ſhewn themſelves to be more 
guided by principle, than their allies among 
the Whigs. At laft, the queſtion being pur, 
the motion was rejected by a majority of two 
hindred and ninety againſt one hundred 
and fix. | 

The ſame motion was made in the upper 
houſe, and met with the ſame fate. The 
principal ſpeakers againſt the miniſter, were 
the dukes of Bedford and Argyle, the earls 
of Weſtmorland, Berkſhire, Carliſle, A- 
bingdon, and Hallifax, the lords Haverſham 
= q Bathurſt : his chief defendants were, 
the lord-chancellor, the dukes of Newcaftle 
and Devonſhire, the biſhop of Saliſbury, the 
earl of Ilay, the lord Hervey, and the earl 
of Oxford. | 

This laſt nobleman was one of the heads 
of the Tory party, and had always diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in oppoſition to the miniſ- 
ter: nevertheleſs, upon this occaſion, he 
ſpoke 12 the motion, not, as he de- 
clared, from any conviRion which he had of 
the miniſter's innocence, but becauſe he 
thought the principle, upon which the bill 
was built, eſpecially as no legal evidence had 
been brought to ſupport it, was cruel, un- 
juſt, and unconſtitutional ; and he was old 
enough, he added, to remember the hard 
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meaſare, which a miniſter of his own family, 
chiefly through the influence of the preſent 
miniſter, had received from general and un- 
ſupported charges. ED 
This generous declaration had great 
weight with the houſe : and, indeed, the 
principal Tories either voted againſt the mo- 
tion, or abſented themſelves from the de- 
bate ; a conduct which expoſed them to the 
ridicule of their Whig confederates. At 
laſt, the ſubje& being entirely exhauſted, 
the queſtion was put, and the motion reje&- 
ed by a majority of forty-nine yoices. 
Immediately after the decifion of this con- 
troverſy, the duke of Marlborough moved 
for a reſolution, that any attempt to infli& 
any kind of puniſhment on any perſon, with- 
out allowing him an opportunity to make 
his defence, or without any proof of any 
crime or miſdemeanour committed by him, 
is contrary to natural juſtice, the fundamen- 
tal laws of the realm, and the ancient eſta- 
bliſhed uſage of parliament ; and is a high 
infringement of the liberties of the ſubje 
This propoſition was ſo indiſputable, chat 
the minority, aſhamed to oppole it directly, 
endeavoured to defeat it by the previous 
queſtion ; but, notwithſtanding their utmoſt 
efforts, it was carried in the affirmative, 


though 
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though not without a ſtrong and vigorous 
proteſt. why | Sd | 
On the eighth day of April the king re- 
Pairing to the houſe of peers, paſſed fome 
acts that were ready for the royal aſſent. 
"Then in a ſpeech to both houſes, he obſerv- 
ed, that the war which had lately broke out, 
and been carried on in part of the Auſtrian. 
dominions, and the various and extenſive 
claims, which were publickly made on the 
late emperor's ſucceſſion, were new events, - 
that required the utmoſt care and attention; 
the rather, as they might involve all Europe 
in a bloody war, and, in conſequence, ex- 
poſe the dominions of ſuch princes, as ſhould 
take part in ſupport of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, to imminent and immediate danger: 
that the queen of Hungary had already 
made a requiſition of the twelve thouſand 
men expreſsly ſtipulated by treaty; and, in 
order to fulfil his engagements, he had de- 
manded of the king of Denmark, and of 
the king of Sweden, as landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, their reſpective bodies of troops, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand men each, that ſo 
they might be in readineſs to march forth- 
with to the aſſiſtance of her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty: that he was concerting ſuch farther 
| meaſures, as might obviate and diſappoint 
all the dangerous deſigns and attempts, that 
6 | E 2 might 
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might be formed or carried on in favour of 
any unjuſt pretenſions to the prejudice of the 
houſe of Auftria in this complicated and un- 
certain ſtate of things: that during the 
time, when by reaſon of the approaching 
concluſion of the preſent parliament, it might 
be impoſſible for him to have their advice 
and afiſtance, many incidents might ariſe, 
which might render it neceſſary for him to 
incur till greater expences for maintaining 
the Pragmatic SanRion : and that therefore 
in a conjuncture ſo critical, he had thought 
it proper to lay theſe important confidera- 
tions before them, and to deſire the concur- 
rence of his parliament, in enabling him to 
contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to 
the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, the 
preventing, by all reaſonable means, the 
ſubverſion of the houſe of Auſtria; and che 
maintaining, upon a firm foundation, the 
liberties and balance of Europe. 
This ſpeech was anſwered by affection- 
ate addreſſes from both houſes, who promiſ- 
d that they would effectually ſtand by and 
pport his majeſty againſt all inſults and at- 
tacks, which any prince or power, in re- 

ſentment of the juſt meaſures which his ma- 
jeſty had ſo wiſely taken, ſhould make upon 
any part of his majeſty's territories or domi- 
Bions, though not belonging to the Torn 
0 
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of Great-Britain; and that in any future 
events, which might ariſe from the uncer- 
tain ſtate of things, and in which it might be 
neceſſary for his majeſiy to put himſelf to 
larger expences, they would enable him to 
contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to 
the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, and 
to the defence of the liberties and indepen- 
dency of Europe. 

The public bufineſs being entirely finiſh- 
ed, the parliament was prorogued on the 
twenty-ftth day of April,“ and afterwards diſ- 
ſolved by royal proclamation. Henry Brom- 
ley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, three 
commoners of great property and merit, 
were now ennobled, and created barons of 
Montfort, IIcheſter, and Chedworth. A 
camp was formed near Colcheſter ; and the 
king having appointed a regency, ſet out in 
May for his German dominions. ; 

By this time the Britiſh armament had 
commenced hoſilities in the Weſt-Indies. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, who had failed from 
Spithead, on the ninth of October, was 
overtaken by a tempeſt in the Bay of Biſcay, 
by which the fleet, conſiſting of about one 
hundred and ſeventy fail, were ſcattered and 
diſperſed. Notwithflanding this misfortune, 
he proſecuted his voyage, and anchored in 
the neighbourhood of Dominica, with. a 

E 3 view 
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view of providing himſelf with wood and 
water in that neutral iſland, where the in- 
tended expedition ſuſtained a terrible ſhock 
in the death of the gallant lord Cathcart, 
who was carried off by a dyſentery. The 
loſs of this nobleman was the more ſeverely 
felt, as the command of the land forces de- 
volved upon general Wentworth, an officer 
by no means equal to ſuch an important 
charge. Eo 
As the fleet coaſted the iſland of Hiſpani- 
- ola in its way to Jamaica, four large ſhips of 
war were diſcovered; and Sir Chaloner Ogle 
: detached an equal number of his ſquadron 
to give them chace, while he himſelf pro- 
ceeded on his voyage. As theſe ſtrange 
| ſhips refuſed to bring to, lord Auguſtus 
Fitzroy, the commodore of the four Britiſh 
| ſhips, ſaluted one of them with a broadſide, 
and a ſmart engagement enſued. 
Aſter they had fought during the beſt 
Part of the night, the enemy hoiſted their 
colours in the morning, and appeared to be 
part of the French ſquadron, which had 
. failed from Europe under the command of 
the marquis D*Antin, with orders to aſſiſt 
the Spaniſh admiral de Torres, in attacking 
and diftreſling the Engliſh ſhips and ſettle- 
ments. As war, however, was not yet de- 
clared between France and England, the two 
V4 6 com- 
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commanders gave over firing ; and, after 
making mutual apologies for the miſtake 
which had happened, Nev parted as friends, 
with: a conſiderable loſs of men on both 
ſides. 880 = 
In the mean time Sir Chaloner Ogle ar- 
* rived at Jamaica, where he joined vice-ad- 
miral Vernon, who now found himſelf at the 
head of the moſt formidable fleet and army, 
that had ever been ſeen in thoſe ſeas, with 
full power to act as opportunities ſhould offer, 
The conjoined 5 conſiſted of twen- 
ty-nine ſhips of the line, with almoſt an 
equal number of frigates, fire-ſhips, and 
bomb ketches, well manned, and plentiful- 
ly ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions, 
ſtores, and neceſſaries. The number of 
ſeamen amounted to fifteen thouſand : that 
of the land forces, including four regiments 
of American troops, and a body of negroes 
inliſted at Jamaica, did not tall ſhort of 
twelve thouſand. 
HFad this armament been properly employ- 
ed, it might have achieved ſome ſignal ex- 
loits, that would have tended equally to the 
h of the Spaniards, and the advantage of 
the Engliſh. But, by the unhappy prejudices, 
with which the admiral was poſſeſſed, and by 
ke fatal miſunderſtanding that prevailed be- 
| ' tween 
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tween the land and ſea-officers, the hopes of 
the public were entirely fraſtrated. 


Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on 
the ninth day of January ; and admiral Ver- 
non did not fail on his 1atended expedition, 
till towards the latter end of the month. 
His friends in England had always pretend- 
ed, that he would make a dire& attack upon 
the Havannah, which, of all the Spaniſh 
fettlements in America, was, by far, the 
moſt valuable and important. Bat theſe ad- 
vocates ſeem to have forgot, that hatred 
2 France was the admiral's ruling paſ- 

on. 

Influenced by this principle or prejudice, 
he made uſe of his great authority to obtain 
the conſent of a council of war, that the fleet 
ſhould beat 0 againſt the wind to Hiſpa- 


niola, in order to obſerve the motiong of 
the French ſquadron, commanded by the 
marquis D'Autin. It happened, however, 
that, before this time, the French admiral had 
failed for Europe, to recruit himſelf with 
men and provifions, which he could not 
procure in the Weſt-Indies. 
Vernon, diſappointed in this quarter, called 
another council of war, in which it was de- 
termined to proceed to Carthagena, The 
fleet being ſupplied with wood and water 
at Hiſpamola, ſer fail for the continent of 

| New 
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New Spain, and on the fourth day of 
March, anchored in Playa Grande, to the 
windward of Carthagena. - 

As it was well known, that the Engliſh 
intended to attack this place, the Spaniards 
had taken care to put it in 3 proper poſture 
of defence. Admiral de Torres and don Blas 
de Leſo, a ſea officer of experience and re- 
putation, had already arrived with the fleet, 
and reinforced the garriſon, which now a- 
mounted to upwards of four thouſand men. 

The Engliſh forces were landed on the 
iſland of Tierra Bomba, near the mouth of 
the harbour known by the name of Bocca- 
Chica, or Little- mouth, which was firongly 
fortihed with caſtles, batteries, booms, chains, 
cables, and ſhips of war. There they erect- 
ed a battery, with which they made a breach 
in the principal fort, while the admiral ſent 
in a number of ſhips to divide the fire of the 
enemy, and co-operate with the endeavours 
of the army. 
Aubrey Beauclerk, brother to the duke of 
St, Albans, and captain of one of the ſhips, 
was unfortunately ſlain. 

The breach being deemed practicable, 
the forces advanced to the aſſault : the forts 
and batteries were abandoned by the enemy : 
the Spaniſh ſhips, that lay athwart the har- 
bour's mouth, were taken or deſtroyed : the 
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paſſage was opened; and the fleet entered 


- without farther oppoſition. Then the forces 


were re embarked;- with the "artillery, and 
ſailing up the harbour, or rather the lake 
that led to it, landed within a mile of Car- 


thagena, where they were oppoſed. by ſeven 
hundred Spaniards, whom they obliged to 
retire. | 

By this time the miſunderſtanding be- 


tween the admiral and the general had grown 
to ſuch a height, that all farther hope vaniſh- 


ed of any harmony or concord in their opera- 
tions. Far from acting vigorouſly, in con- 


cert, for the advantage of the community, 


they maintained a mutual reſerve, and ſe- 
parate cabals; and each ſeemed more eager 


for the diſgrace of his rival, than zealous for 


the honour and intereſt of the nation. 


The general complained, that the fleet 


lay inactive, while his troops were harraſſed 
and diminiſhed by hard duty and ſickneſs. 


The admiral alledged, that his ſhips could 


not lie near enough to batter the town of 
Carthagena; and upbraided the general with 


want of ſpirit and reſolution, in not attack- 

ing the fort of St. Lazar, which commanded 

the town, and might be taken by ſcalade. 
Wentworth, ſtimulated by theſe reproach- 


es, reſolved at once to try the experiment. 
Accordingly, a body of twelve hundred men 


march. 
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marched up to the attack ; but, the guides 
being ſlain, they miſtook their way, and ad- 
vanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the fortifica- + 
tion, which they could not have mount- 
ed, though unoppoſed by. the enemy. 

Here they were overwhelmed with a con- 
tinued ſhower of balls and bullets from the 
artillery of the Spaniards: . Colonel Grant, 
who commanded the grenadiers, was mor- 
tally wounded : the ſcaling ladders were 
found too ſhort : the officers were perplexed 
for want of orders and directions: never- 
theleſs, the ſoldiers maintained their ground 
for ſeveral hours, with great intrepidity, 
and, at laſt retreated, leaving about half 
their number dead upon the ſpot. The ar- 
my was, by this time, ſo much diminiſhed, 
that they could no longer preſerve their foot- 
ing on ſhore: beſides, the rainy ſeaſon had 
begun with ſuch violence, as rendered it im- 
poſſible for them to live in camp. They 
were there fore re- embarked, and all hope of 71 
further ſucceſs entirely abandoned. 5 


The admiral, however, in order to ſhew 1 5 
the impoſſibility of reducing the place by, "ory 
ſea, ſent in the Galicia, one of the Spaniſh uy 
ſhips which he had taken at Bocca-Chica, to- 1 


cannonade the town, with ſixteen guns 
mounted on one ſide, like a floating battery. 
This veſſel, manned by detachments of vo- 
lunteers 
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lunteers from different ſhips, and command 
ed by captain Hore, was warped into the in- 
ner harbour, and moored before day, at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the walls, and in 
very ſhallow water. In this poſition ſhe 
ſtood the fire of ſeveral batteries for ſome 
hours, without doing or receiving much da- 
mage : then the admiral ordered her to be 
brought off, in order, as he ſaid, to ſave. 
her from ſinking. 
This exploit was abſard, and the inference . 
which Vernon drew from it, altogether fallaci- 
ous. He ſaid it was an inconteſtable proof that 
there was not depth of water, in the inner 
harbour, ſufficient to admit large ſhips near 
enough to batter the town, with any prof- 
pect of ſucceſs. This, perhaps, might be 
true of that part of the harbour to which the 
Galicia was conducted; but, a little ferther 
to the left, he might have ſtationed four or 
five of his largeſt ſhips a-breaſt, within / pĩſ- 
tol ſhot of the walls; and had this ſtep been 
taken, when the forces advanced to the at- 
tack. of St. Lazar, in all probability the town 
would have been reduced. | 
An enemy far more greadful than the Spa- 
niards now began to aſſail the Engliſh army. 
Sickneſs raged among them to a degree of 
peſtilence ; and, according to the account of 
the general himſelf, no leſs than three thou- 


ſand 
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ſand four hundred and forty-five men periſh- 
ed, in the ſpace of two days. This dread- 
fal viſitation determined the council of war 
to come to a reſolution to return to Jamaica, 
with the utmoſt expedition. Accordingly, 


the fortifications being entirely demoliſhed, 


the fleet ſet ſail, and arrived in Port- Royal, 
after a ſafe and quick paſſage. 

Thus ended, to the aftoniſhment of all 
Europe, the greateſt attempt that had ever 
been made in thoſe parts of the world, whe- 
ther we conſider the ſtrength of the arma- 
ment, the expence of the -undertaking, or 
the expectations of the public. Vernon, in- 
ſtead of atchieving any thing that might re- 
trieve the honour of the Britiſh arms, ſet 


and anchored at the ſouth-eaſt part of Cuba, 
in a bay, which be denominated Cumber- 


land harbour, in compliment to his royal 
highneſs, the duke. 


The troops were landed and encamped at 


the diſtance of twenty miles farther up the 
river: but, on account of the unhappy miſ- 
underſtanding, which fill prevailed between 
the admiral and general, no attempt was 


made upon the place, and the forces there- 


fore were re- conveyed Vernon 
was afterwards re- inforced from England by 


four ſhips of war, and about three thouſand 
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ſoldiers ; but he performed nothing worthy 
of the reputation he had acquired, and: the 
people began to perceive that they had miſ- 
taken his character. 

The affaics of, Europe were now involved 
in greater confuſion than ever. The king of 
Pruſſia had demanded of the court of Vienna, 
part of Sileſia, by virtue of old treaties of co- 
fraternity, which were either obſolete or an- 
nulled, and promiſed to aſſiſt the queen with 
all the forces, in caſe ſhe ſhould comply 
with his demand : but theſe terms being re- 
jeted with diſdain, he entered Sileſia, at 
the head of his army, and proſecuted his 
conqueſts with great rapidity. 


Mean while the queen of Hungary was 


crowned at Preſbarg, after having figned a 
capitulation, by which the liberties of that 
kingdom were confirmed ; and the grand 
duke, her huſband, was, at her requeſt, 


conjoined with her for ten years in the go- 


ment. At the ſame time, the ſtates of Hun- 
gary refuſed to receive a memorial from the 
elector of Bavaria. 
During theſe tranſactions, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty made his public entrance into Breſlau, 
and confirmed all the privileges of the in- 
habitants, One of his generals ſurprized 
the town and fortreſs of Jablunka, on the 
ation of Hungary. Prince Leopold of 


An- 


- 
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Anhalt-Deſſau, who commanded another 
army, which formed the blockade of Great 
Glogau on the Oder, took the town by ſca- 


lade, made the generals Wallis and Reyſki 


priſoners ; and here he found the military 
cheſt, fifty pieces of braſs cannon, and a 
great quantity of ammunition. 

The queen of Hungary had appointed 
count Neuperg, one of the moſt experienc- 
ed generals in Europe, to aſſume the com- 
mand of her troops in Sileſia; but this of- 


ficer had not been yet able to draw together 


the face of an army, or prevent his Pruſ- 


fian majeſty from bombarding the town of 


Neiſs. At laſt, however, he found means 
to collect a good body of troops, and matters 
had been now carried to ſuch extremities be- 


tween the two courts, that all hopes of ac- 


. comm odation' vaniſhed. 
The king of Pruſſia had formed a reſolu- 
tion to reduce Neiſs and Brieg, the twe 
places of greateſt conſequence that held out 
againſt him in Sileſia; and Neuperg had or- 
ders, at all events, to force him to a battle. 
The two armies were pretty equal in point 
of number, each of them amounting to about 
twenty-five thouſand men; and both being 
equally eager for the combat, they met at 
Molwitz, a village a little to the north ward 
2 of N eiſs. 
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The battle was obftinate and bloody. 'The 


Pruſſians were inferior in cavalry ; hut the 


King had taken care to intermingle with his 
horſe a body of grenadiers, which ſupplied 
that defeat. The engagement laſted from 
two in the afternoon, till half an hour paſt 


| fix, when the Auſtrians retired under the 


cannon of Neiſs, after loſing about four 


thouſand men. The loſs of the enemy was 


not much inferior: a great number of ge- 
neral officers were killed and wounded on 


both fides ; and his Pruſſian majeſty gave 
that day a ſignal proof that the beſt —_— 
is acquired by pract e 


ce and reflection; for 

was ſeen to give way upon the firſt diſorder 

of his rouy This was the caſe with Crom- 
uke of Marlborough, and ſome 


like his Pruſſian majeſty, diſcovered a kind 
of timidity in the firſt rencounter, but after- 


| wards roſe ſuperior, not only to the calumny 


of enemies, but even to the praiſes of friends. 


The battle of Molwitz, though by no 


means decifive, was extremely favourable to 


ais Pruſſian majeſty. It raiſed, confiderably, 


the character of his troops, and the opinion 


that was entertained of his own military ac- 


compliſhments, All Europe beheld, with 
amazement, a prince, who had never been 
d to arms, form an army that fought like 

» * ; vete - 
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veterans, and which had foiled one of the 
greateſt and moſt experienced generals in 
urope. This battle was ſoon followed by 
the ſurrender of Neiſs, which, though ex- 
tremely well-fortified, and fully provided for 
a vigorous defence, ſubmitted after a fiege 
of a few days, r ad oety 
Among che other powers, whom the queen 
of Hungary ſollici:ed for aid and aſſiſtance, 
were the States genera), who, , beſides being 
bound, by the moſt folemn engagements, to 
ſupport the Pragmatic SanQtion, were under 
the ſtrongeſt obligations to the houſe of 
Auſtria, and to his Britannic majeſty. The 
king of Pruſſia, however, had — 2 this 
application, and, . before he entered upon 
hoſtilities, had ſent the fates a menacing 
. meſſage, with regard to his pretenſions upon 
the eſtates of king William ; and to give the 
greater force to theſe threats, he had cauſed 
An army of thirty-ſix thouſand men to be al- 
ſembled on the Dutch frontiers. | 
It is matter of. doubt whether the States, 
notwithſtanding their profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip, were fincerely lifpoſed to afford aſſiſt- 


ance to her Hungarian majeſty; but, had 
they been ever ſo much in earneſt, theſe cir- 
cumftances muſt have over-awed their reſo- 
lutions. They were obliged, therefore, to 
confine themſelves to the more gentle me- 
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thod of entreaty and mediation. . His Bri- 
tannic majeſty too, Who was more likely then 
any other prince to effect an accom modation 
between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, 
ſtill continued his friendly offices for that 
purpoſe. | } 
With this view, he ordered the earl of 
Hyndford, his ambaſſador, to join with 
Ginckle, the Dutch miniſter, in preſenting 
"a remonſtrancè to the king. of Pruflia, a- 
gainft continuing his troops any longer in 
the dutchy of Sileſia. Though his Pruſſian 
' majeſty declared his intention to maintain 
pofleſſion of the terntories he had ſeized; a 
ſtep, he affirmed, which was no 1nfringe- 
ment of the Pragmatic Sanction, yet he diſ- 
covered a ftrong inclination to compromiſe 
his differences with the court of Vienna, 
and to preſerve, in the empire, that ſyſtem 
of power which had ſo long ſubſiſted, and in 
the eſtabliſhing of which the houſe of Bran- 
denburgh had had fo conſiderable a ſhare, 
Je repeated his offers of friendſhip and mo- 
ney to her Hungarian majeſty; but all his 

proposals were rejected with diſdain. 

"Prat niimncefs; naturally proud and haugh- 
ty, was rendered ill more preſumptuous by 


the titer Miß „f Crest-Pfitain; and hear- 
io, thar the Ehgſiſt parliament had come 
to a te/olutio not only to pay the Danes and 


- : Heſſians, 
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Heſſians, but likewiſe to ſupply them with 
half a million of money, ſhe ſeemed, from 
-thenceforth, to bid deſiance to her enemies, 
and to ſet no bounds to her revenge and am- 
bition. Nay, her miniſters carried matters 
ſo far, that they formed the plan of. a gene- 
ral confederacy againſt the king of Pruſſia, 
whoſe: dominions were to be parcelled out 
among the ſeveral allies; and his Britannic 
majeſty, as elector of Hanover, was to 
have a proportionable ſhare. _ 

Whether this project, for it never went 
farther, was ever communicated to the court 
of England, ſeems ſomewhat doubtful ; but, 
if it was, it is univerſally allowed, that it 
was far from meeting with a favourable re- 
ception. His Pruſſian majeſty, however, found 
means, partly by the adtivity of his own emiſ- 
ſaries, partly by the imprudence of the Auſtrian 
miniſtry, to come to the knowledge of this 
conſpiracy; and, as he had received no inti- 
mation of it from England, he inſtantly 
concluded, or affected to conclude, that 
it had been approved .by his Britannic ma- 
JEexRy. 

The character of that prince is ſo well 
known, that the intelligent reader need not 
be tol4, what an effect ſuch belief muſt have 
had upon his temper. He inſtantly diveſted 
himfelf of every triendly ſentiment os 
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the houſe of '\Auftriz-and: the Britiſh nation's 


and entering into the cloſeſt connexions 
with the court of Verſailles, reſolved to em- 
ploy his utmoſt endeavours in raiſing the 


elector of Bavaria to the throne of the 


empire. 

The councils of France had long been di- 
rected by the old cardinal de Fleury, who 
was now in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
He was rather cautious, than cunning, and 
poſſeſſed the art, above all other men, of 
engaging the affections of thoſe he converſ- 
ed with. That air of candour and fincerity, 
which in moſt ſtateſmen is affected, and 
then never fails to create. diſguſt, was, in 
this worthy prelate, altogether natural, and 
produced the effect, which might reaſon- 


ably be expected. Diſtinguiſhed neither by 
the genius of Richlieu, nor the abilities 
of Mazarine, he was yet, while ſuffered to 


purſue his own plans, a more uſeful miniſter 
than either to his country. | 

He had been at ſome pains to win the 
friendſhip of the Engliſh, but at much more 
to preſerve the good will of the Dutch. To 
theſe laſt he repreſented, upon all occaſions, 
that his maſter was their prote dor and moſt 
natural ally; and this doctrine he inforced with 
the greater aſſiduity, as it tended to the pre- 
ſervation of peace and tranquillity, which 


was 
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was always his conſtant and invariable max 


im, In order to prevent à confederacy a- 
219g France, he fludied often to divide, 

ut never to provoke the Proteſtant powers of 
Europe. | | 
Had the offers of his Pruſſian majefly been 
readily embraced by the queen of Hungary, 
Fleury would have maintained his pacific 
ſyſtem againſt all the attempts of the oppo- 
fite party; but no {coner was it known at the 
court of Verſaill-s, that the houſe of Bran- 
denburg had divided itſelt from that of Au- 
ſtria, than the plan of Fleury was entirely 
overturned, and the councils of France 
breathed nothing but war, 

At the head of the party, which oppoſed 
Fleury, was the count de Belleiſle, who was 
extremely popular, and who, in a mature 

and advanced age, poſſeſſed all the fire and 
impetuoſity of youth, His family had ſuſ- 
fered greatly by the tyranny and injuſtice of 
Lewis the fourteenth, ro whom their intereſt 
had given ſome umbrage ; but all their loſſes 
had. been, in a great meaſure, compenſated 
by the tavours and preferments heaped upon 
the count. He was brave, open, generous, 
polite and inſouating, ingenious in forming 
his ſchemes, and rapid in carrying them into 
execution. Theſe qualities, joined to his 
diſtinguiſhed military talents, though ac- 
£coimpanied with no great depth of 1 
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knowledge, had recommended him to the fa- 
vour and indulgence of his maſter, 

Fleury, at firit, beheld him without envy, 
and when he afterwards began to be jealous 
of his growing intereſt, the count had ren- 
dered himſelf too formidable for his rival. 
He had formed a ſirong party among the 
princes of the blood, and the prime nobi- 
lity, who were eager for an opportunity of 
diſplaying their proweſs. He repreſented to 
the king, that the time was now come, when 
France might effect, with the greateſt eaſe, 
what her moſt celebrated princes, for ages paſt, 
had not, with the utmott profuſion of. blood 
and treaſure, been able to accompliſh, the de- 
preſſion of the houſe of Auſtria z and when 
ſhe might, almoſt without oppoſition, raiſe 
to the throne of the empire, a ſtipendiary of 
her own, in the perſon of Charles Albert, 
elector of Bavaria. e 

No wonder that a doctrine which was ſo 
well calculated to flatter his vanity and am- 
bition, ſhould meet with a favourable re- 
ception from his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. He 
adopted the ſcheme with the utmoſt ala- 
crity, and mentioned it to the miniſter in 
ſuch poſitive terms, as plainly ſhewed he was 
determined to purſue it. Fleury ſaw the 
madneſs of ſuch an undertaking ; but find- 
ing it in vain to make any remonſtrances, 
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he deſired Belleiſle to draw up his plans of 
operation both in the cabinet and in the 
field. | 

The-count obeyed, and his ſcheme, when 
finiſned, imported, that, before the month 
of June, 1741, fifty thouſand French troops 
ſhould paſs the Rhine towards the Danube : 
that an army of about forty thouſand ſhould 

be formed on the fide of Weſtphalia, in or- 
der to over-awe the electorate of Hanover: 
and that proper application ſhould be made 
to the ſeveral princes of the empire, for a- 
greeing upon ſome method of dividing a- 
mong them the ſpoils of the Auſtrian family. 
This ſcheme was ſo well reliſhed by the war. 
like party in the French councils, that they 
propoſed its being carried into immediate 
execution; and, indeed, the ſtate of affairs 
was ſuch; as ſeemed to afford them a moſt 
tempting. proſpeR. 

The king of Great-Britain, as eleQor of 
Hanover, had not, at that time, above twen- 
ty-ſix thouſand of his German troops on 
foot : the elector of Cologne was naturally 
diſpoſed to aſſiſt his brother the elector of 
Bavaria, in aſcending the Imperial throne :- 
the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, had 
great claims, in right of his wife, upon the 
Auftrian ſucceſſion : the eleQor Palatine had 
juſt made a convention, under the mediation 
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of France, with the king of Pruſſia, by 
which that prince had reſigned: his rights to 
the dutchies of Bergues and Juliers : the e- 
lector of Mentz was ſtrongly attached to the 
French intereſt : and the elector of Bavaria 


already conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſed of the 


Imperial crown. 8 | ; 
But, notwithſtanding theſe promiſing ap- 
pearances, the caution of the cardinal mini- 
ſter, and the wiſdom of his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, gave ſome check to the natural impe- 
tuoſity of the French court. No formal treaty 
had yet been concluded with the latter; and, 
without that pre-requiſite, it was not to be 
ſuppoted, that he would enter cordially into 
the views of the French, minaſtry. Be- 
ſides, the ambition of his Catholic majeſty, 
who claimed the whole of the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion in Italy, behoved to be ſatisfied, be- 
fore ſhe would ſupply the court of Verſailles 
with the ſums neceſſary for fulfilling their en- 
gagements. 6 
The delay, occaſioned by this irreſolu- 
tion, alarmed the apprehenfions of the e- 
legur of Bavaria, lell, after all his flat- 
tering proſpecis he ſhould be deprived of 
the hopes of obtaining the Imperial crown. 
In order therefore to derive ſome advantage 
from the powerful combination, which had 
appeared in his avour, he offered to enter 
igto à ſe parate treaty with the queen of Hun- 


gary; 
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gary; and even to acknowledge her title to 
that dignity, provided ſhe would cede to him 
the county of Tyrol and the Auſtrian Sway, 


dia. Finding, however, that his propoſals 
were rejected, and that her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty treated him with the ſame contempt, 
which ſhe had ſhewn to the king of Vruſſia, 
he threw himſelf entirely into the arms of 
France, and reſolved to truſt his cauſe to the 
deciſion of fortune. No ſooner were the 
French miniſtry informed of the miſcarriage 
of the Engliſh attempts againft the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſl-Indies, then they 
determined at once to come to an open rup- 
ture, and to proſecute their hoſtile ſchemes 


with the utmoſt vigour. A large ſum of 


money, which they received from the court 
of Madrid, enabled them to pat their troops 
in motion; and his Chriſtian majeſty pub- 
liſhed a declaration, importing, that, the 
king of Great Britain having aſſembled an 
army in Germany, he, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, was reſolved, without 
prejudice to the Pragmatic Sanction, to 


ſend a body of forces' to the Rhine, in 


order to -ſecure the freedom of the ap- 
proaching ele&ion of an emperor, and co 
be ready to aſſiſt thoſe princes, who might 
call upon him for the performance of his en- 
gagements. Mean while the mareichal 
count de Belleiſle was appointed to carry his 
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own ſcheme into execution, in the double 

nality of Ambaſſador and general; and he 
FIR ſo confident of ſucceßz, that, hearing 

e queen of Hungary had rejected all terms 
of accommodation with her enemies, and re- 
fuſed to agree to any diſmemberment of her 
dominions; he ſaid, that France would ſoon 
preſcribe her terms upon the baſtions of Vi- 
enna. Fluſhed with theſe ſanguine expec- 
rations, and fraught with the powers neceſ- 
ſary ta ſet the weighty machine of war in 
motion, he ſet out for Germany with the ut- 
moſt expedition. He had an interview with 
his Pruſſian majeſty, who had now loſt all 
hopes of coming to an agreement wit 
queen of Hungary, and therefore entered, 
with the greateſt cordiality, into a treaty 
and alliance with France. This treaty im-, 
ported, that the elector of Bavaria ſhould be 
choſen emperor, and ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bohemia, the upper Auſtria, and 
Tyrol: that the elector of Saxony, if he 
joined the confederacy, ſhould enjoy the up- 
per Silefia and Moravia : and that the lower 
Sileſia, the town and territory of Neiſs, 
and the town and county of Glatz, ſhould 
remain to the king of Prufſia, The mareſ- 
chal next repaired to the court of Dreſden ; 
and the king of Poland being informed of 
the advantageous terms, that were ſtipulat- 
ed in his favour, ordered his troops to join 
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the allies, even before he had ſigned the 
treaty. Matters being thus ſettled, the elec. 
tor of Bavaria publiſhed a manifeſto, ex- 
plaining his reaſons for ſoliciting the ay 
tance of the French troops as guarantees © 
the treaty of Weſtphalia; and the eleQor 
of Palatine publiſhed another declaration, 
intimating, that he expected another body 
of French forces to guaranty the eventual 
ſucceſſion to the dutchies cf Bergues and 
Joliers. Encouraged by theſe concurrent in- 
vitations, the French troops intended for 
Bavaria paſſed the Rhine, and thoſe deſign- 
ed for the dutchies of Bergues and Juliers 


croſſed the Meuſe, under the command of 


the mareſchal de Maillebois ; while the king 
of France, by letters patent, created the elec- 
tor of Bavaria his. lieutenant general, and 
appointed thEmareſchals Broglio and Belleiſle 
to affiſt him with their council. Each body 
of French troops amounted to about forty 
thouſand; and theſe, added to a party of 
Bavarians, compoſed an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men. | , 
The eleQor, ſupported by ſuch a formid- 
able force, reſalved immediately to proceed 
to action. After declaring war againſt het 
Hungarian majeſty, by the title of grand 
dutcheſs * of Tutcany, he made himſelf 
maſter of Paſſau, an Imperial city, and the 
key from Bavaria to the upper Auſtria : he 
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took poſſeſſion of Lintz, the capital of the 
latter territory; and, from thence, ſent 4 
ſummons to the count Khevenhuller, gover- 
nour of Vienna, and ſpread conſternation to 
the very gates of that city. 

The French, being bent on their favou- 
rite ſcheme of effefting the ruin of the Au- 
firian ſamily, employed every means, by 
which they could hope to accompliſh their 
purpoſe, By the force of gold and in- 
trigues, they prevsiled on the Swedes to de- 
clare war againſt the Czarina, who was 
thereby diſabled from performing her engage- 
ments in favour of her ſiſter ſovereign : they 
perſuaded the elector of Cologne to make 
ſome threatning declarations againſt . the 
Dutch, on account of a diſputed territory : 
they induced his Pruſſian majeſty to renew 
His menaces againſt the ſame republic, and 
to point his arms towards Holland as well as 
towards Hanover : and by the motions of 
Maillebois it appeared, that the true inten- 
tion of the army, which he headed, was to 
overawe his Brit-nnic majeſty, who remain- 
ed fill in his electoral dominions, to oblige 
him to accept of a neutrality ſor Hanover, 
and to countermand the March of the 
Danes, Heſſians, and Britiſh troops that 
were deſliued for the aſſiſlance of her Hun- 
garian majeſſy. 


In 
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Ia theſe citcumſtances, it would have been 
the heigth of madneſs in his Britannic ma- 
jeſty to have perſevered in an unavailing ob- 

ſlinacy, and, by that means, perhaps difabied 

himſelf from ever agein ſerving the cauſe 
which he had ſo generouſly eſpouſed. As 
all differences between the king of Pruffia 
and the elector Palatine had been amicably 
adjuſted, there could not be the leaſt doubt 
with regard to the intention of Maillebois, 
who was then advancing towards Welt- 
phalia; nor was there a prince in Europe, 
who ſeemed either to have power or inclina- 
tion to ſecond the efforts of the king of 

Great-Britain. | . 

He had foreſeen every thing, but the ob- 
ſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, which he 
in vain endeavoured to overcome, and which 
being altogether invincible, diſconcerted his 
beſt laid ſchemes. He again ordered his 
miniſters to repreſent to her, in the moſt 
lively colours, the fatal effects of expoſing 
herſelf tothe reſentment of his Prufſian ma- 
jeſty. He declared, that it was only upon 
the ſuppoſition of her living in harmony. with 
that prince, that he had formed his meaſures 
for her ſupport. Nothing would conquer 
her ſtuborn and inflexible reſolution. She 
even infinuated, that ſhe would be much 
better pleaſed to ſee him enter into a neutra- 
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lity for Hanover, than to be laid under a ne- 

ceſſity of diſmembering his dominions. 
His moe 


was ſtill unwilling to take a 
7 + whic — neceſſary, would have 
a ſtrange appearance in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope; but, finding it impoſſible to per- 
ſuade the queen of Hungary, by any conſi- 
deration, to depart from her favourite plan, 
he at laſt gave orders to his German mini- 
ſters to ſign the neutrality, by which his 
operations in favour of that princeſs were, 
for ſome time, ſuſpended. | ” 
- But, though his majeſty, as elector of 

anover, was thus neceſſarily obliged to de- 
ſert her cauſe, he did not fail, as king of 
Great-Britain, to ſupport it to the utmoſt, 
The money which had been ſo ſeaſonably 
afforded her by the Engliſh parliament, con- 
tributed to deliver her from the terrible de- 
ſtruction, which ſeemed to hang over her. 
The king of Pruſſia having made ſome mo- 
tions as if he intended to lay fiege to Neiſs, 
count Neuperg, the Auſtrian general, threw 
a reinforcement into the place, and retired 
with the reſt of his army to the relief of 
Bohemia; where the duke of Bavaria, ever 
ſince the reduction of Lintz, had continu- 
ed to act as natural ſovereign of the country. 
He levied ſubſidies, impoſed taxes, exact- 
ed from the inhabitants oaths of — 
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and allegiance, and had now advanced with 
his forces to the neighbourhood of Vienna. 

Never was princeſs better ſerved, than was 
the queen of Hungary by her generals and 
armies at this dreadful juncture; and never 
did princeſs diſcover, upon any occaſion, 
greater firmneſs and fortitude of mind. Her 
generals were, moſt of them, men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed military talents, and ſtrongly de- 
voted to her cauſe ; which they conſidered as 
that of innocence opprefled by a powerful 
and wicked confederacy. 

They knew, that ſhe had great reſources, 
of which ſhe could avail herſelf in caſe of 
neceſſity : they believed that ſhe might ſafe- 
ly rely on the friendſhip of England : and 
they ſaw, that their enemies, by their rapid 
but inconfiderate progreſs, might ſoon en- 
tangle themſelves in inextricable difficulties. 
Vienna was every day in expectation of a 
ſiege. The inhabitants had removed their 
moſt valuable eff-Qs to places of ſafety : 
great part of the ſuburbs, which, form the 
moſt beautifal part of the city, had been 
reduced to aſhes: and in theſe circumſtances, 
the queen, committing her affairs to the care 
of her huſband, of prince Charles his brother, 
and of her faithful generals, ſet out with her 
eldeſt ſon, for Preſburg in Hungary, N ſne 
| um- 
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ſummoned the four orders of the ſtate to aſ- 
ſemble. | + h 
She appeared in the aſſembly with that 
elegance of form, and that dignity of diſ- 
treſs, which never fail to infpire the behol- 
ders with pity, love, and ad miration. In 
no country in Europe 1s the latin tongue ſo 
generally underſtood as in Hungary; and 
her majeſty, who ſpoke it well and graceful- 
ly, addreſſed the Palatines in that language. 
„ The perplexed ſituation,” ſaid ſhe, ** to 
« which, by the permiſſion of divine provi. 
«« dence, I find myſelf reduced, is attend- 
«© ed with ſuch dangerous circumſtances, 
« that I have no hopes of extricating my- 
« ſelf outof it, without ſpeedy and power- 
« ful ſuccours. Abandoned by my friends, 
«© perſecutcd by my enemies, attacked by 
% my meaneſt relations, I have no other re- 
« ſource left but to flay in this kingdom, 
« and commit my perſon, my children, my 
„ ſceptre, my crown, to the care of my 
. ** faithful ſubjects. I do not heſitate to in- 
„ truſt them with all: their loyalty and 
«© bravery leave me no room to doubt, but 
„ they will exert all their ſtrength, ſpeedily 
and reſolutely, to defend me and themſelves 
in this melancholy conjuncture.“ 

What neither all the power of the queen's 


predeceflors, nor cven all the ſufferings of 
the 
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the Hungarians themſelves, had ever former- 
ly been able to effect, was accompliſhed by 
this ſpeech. The aſſembly was rendered 
unanimous and loyal. With an enthuſiaſm 
of zeal, the Palatin:s drew their ſabres, and 
in the ſame language, exclaimed, ** Let us 
die for our Tin Maria Tereſa :” for 
they always ſpeak of the ſovereign in the 
maſculine gender. + Th 

This proved, in the end, to be no tranſi- 
tory gleam of affection for her perſon, or of 
pity for her diſtreſs. Their actions were cor- 
reſpondent to their words, The whole nobi- 
lity of the kingdom was inflantly on horſe- 
back. Old count Palſy, whom the queen 
called her father Palfy, marched to the re- 
lief of Vienna, with thirty thouſand men: 
Khevenbuller had . raiſed a body of twelve 
thouſand: Neuperg was in Bobemia at the 
head of about twenty thouſand: the grand 
duke, and his brother prince Charles, who 
was the delight of the Auftrian ſoldiers, 
commanded another large army : and prince 
Lobkowitz, count Berenclau, count Traun, 
with many other officers of diſtinction, ex- 
erted themſelves ſtrenuouſly in detence of 
their beloved ſovereign. 

It is probable, however, that all their 
efforts would have proved ineffeAual, had 
the court of Verſailles adhered invariably 
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to the plan of operations projected by Belle · 
iſle; or had the elector of Bavaria behaved 
with that ſpirit and reſolution, which the 
ambitious hopes he was encouraged to en- 
tertain might be 55 6 wh to inſpire. But, 
in both theſe particulars, the public expec. 
tations were preatly diſappointed. wy 

Belleiſle, what by the timidity of the car- 
dinal miniſter, what by the jealouſy of his 
coadjutor Broglio, was never furniſhed with 
above ten thouſand cavalry, though he had 

reviouſly declared, that he could not anſwer 
or ſucceſs without double the number; and 
his troops, beſides, were left unprovided of 
many neceſſaries, which his alhes could not 
afford them without reducing themſelves to 
the greateſt difficulties. 

The elector of Bavaria too, inſtead of 
collecting all his forces, and advancing to 
the attack of Vienna, at a time when the 
inhabitants were overwhelmed with conſter- 
nation, and would probably have made but 
a weak reſiſtance, turned off to Bohemia, 
and allowed the enemy to recover from their 
pannic, and to prepare themſelves for a vi- 

orous defence. | 
The allies, in general, confidered this 
ſtep as a bad omen of their future ſucceſs ; 
and the Auſtrians regarded it as a ſure pre- 
ſage of their FELLOW 70 deliverance, Wy 
ing 
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king of Pruſſia exclaimed againſt it as a moſt 
imprudent and impolitic meaſure ; but the 
eleor of Bavaria pleaded, in excuſe, - the 
advanced ſeaſon of the year, the ſtrength of 
the garriſon of Vienna, the neighbourhood 
of powerful armies of the enemy, and the 
ſtrong fortifications that had been added to 
the city. | * 

The active Khevenhuller, who was uni- 
verſally eſtee med the braveſt and moſt reſo- 
lute of the Auſtrian generals, did not fail 
to improve this incident to the advantage of 
his miſtreſs. In conjunction with the grand 
duke, his brother prince Charles, prince 
Lobkowitz, and other general officers, he 
put himſelf at the head of a powerful army, 
and advanced into Bohemia, with a view of 
covering Prague, or bringing the fate of 
Germany to the iſſue of a battle. He came 
too late to ſave Prague, which, partly 
through the weakneſs of the garriſon, 
which conſiſted only of three thouſand men, 
partly through the puſillanimity of Ogilvy 
the governour,' ſurrendered on the very 
night on which it was attacked, | 

he Auſtrian generals were within a fe) 
miles of the place at the time of its being 
taken ; but not conceiving themſelves ſtrong 
enough to hazard a battle, they drew off to 
Budweis, a town upon the Muldaw. M | 
. ; cy 
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they divided their army into three bodies. 
The grand duke commanded one, prince 
Lobkowitz another, and Khevenhuller a 
third. The two firſt gained a great many 
advantages, which it would be foreign to 
our purpoſe particularly to enumerate ; but 
the laſt obtained ſome, ' which were truly 
| glorious, and which proved in the end to 
e deciſive of the conteſt. N 
The elector of Bavaria, upon his depar- 
ture from Auſtria, had left count Segur, a 
French officer of reputation, with other gene- 
rals, to guard the avenues of that dutchy. 
This injudicious ſcheme had obliged him to 
part with twenty-five . thouſand of his beſt 
troops, in order to defend thoſe poſts; all of 
which were attacked and taken, with amazing 
celerity, by the brave Khevenhuller. Count 
Segur, the prince of Tingri, general Mi- 
nucci, and lord Clare, afterwards a mareſchal 
of France, were obliged to fly with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that great numbers of their men 
were cut in pieces by the, Auſtrian huſſars. 
Khevenhuller, encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, 
advanced to Lintz, the capital of the dutchy, 
which he immediately inveſted. The place 
was defended by a body of ten thouſand 
French, who continued, for ſome time, to 
make a vigorous reſiſlance; but Khevenhul. 
ler being joined by the army _ as: 
. | ran 
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Grand Duke, carried on his attacks with 
ſuch im petuoſity, that the garriſon was ob- 
liged to ſurrender, on condition of not ſerv- 
ing for a year againſt the 1 of Hungary. 
Mean while the detached parties of the Au- 
ſtrians, under the generals 5 and Beren- 
clau, and the two partizans Trenk and Men- 
zel, were equally fortunate in ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes, which they had with the enemy. 
Thoring, the Bavarian general, having at- 
tempted to diſlodge Berenclau from an im- 
portant poſt, u hich the latter had occupied, 
was bravely repulſed ; and being attacked, 
in his turn, was totally defeated, with the 
loſs of three thouſand killed, and a great 
number wounded, © | | 
The mareſchal Bellcifle, who was now at 
Frankfort, was no ſooner informed of theſe 
diſaſters, than he upbraided the allies with 
their imprudent conduct, and complained 
bitterly, that his ſcheme had been ruined by 
the parſimony of the miniſter, | 
: His Pruſſian majeſty, though his vote was 
engaged for the elector of Bavaria, deſpiſed 
the proceedings of the other allies; and aQ- 
ing at once as his own minifler and general, 
ave daily proofs of his ſuperior abilities, 
. reduced Neiſs, and thereby made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province of Si- 
leſia, he returned to Breſlau on the ninth of 
Vol. XXXVII. H No- 
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November, when he received homage from 
the ſtates of the dutchy, with great pomp 
and magnificence. | Maree) 

In bes to ingratiate himſelf with his new 
ſubjects, he eaſed them of ſome heavy bur- 
dens and impoſts, which had been laid upon 
them by the Popiſh .clergy, He detached 
count Leopold de Deſſau, with a body of 
twelve thouſand men, to lay ſiege to the 
caſtle of Glatz, which, after a long and ob- 
ſtinate ſiege, was obliged to ſurrender; 
whilſt count Schwerin, another of his gene- 
rals, ſubdued Olmutz, a place of vaſt con- 
ſequence on the confines of Moravia. With 
theſe events the campaign terminated, and 
the armies, on both ſides, were, ſoon after, 
put into winter-quarters. 

Preparations, in the mean time, were 
making at Franckfort, for chuſing the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, emperor. The queen of 
Hungary had made repeated inſtances to 
preſerve the vote of Bohemia in her own 
perſon, or in that of her huſband, as co- re- 

ent: but no regard was paid to her remon- 
rances; and the eleQor was, by the unani- 
mous voice of the college, raiſed to the Im- 
perial dignity, the very day on which he re- 
ceived information of the misfortune he had 
uſtained in the loſs of Lintz. 15 
. 1s 
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His Britannic majeſty, who had returned 
to England in the month of Oftober, ſaw the 
folly and madneſs of France in advancing to 
the Imperial throne, an emperor, who muſt ei- 
ther be ſupported by the court of Verſailles, 
or would otherwiſe join with the Germanic 
body, in. purſuing ſuch meaſures as might 
render his dignity free and independent. 
For theſe reaſons he had given no oppoſition 
to the elector's elevation; but ſtill continued 
to cheriſh the ſame ſentiments with regard 
to public liberty, which he had always en- 
tertained. He had the pleaſure to fee his 
opinion warmly eſpouſed by all his ſubjects, 
who were ſtrenuous for ſupporting her Hun- 
garian majeſty, and who were juſt beginning 
to recover from the ferment, into which they 
had been thrown by the late elections for the 
new parliament. 
Never had there been a more violent con- 
tell between the two parties, than what hap- 
pened upon this occaſion. The miniſter, 
truſting to the great influence which he had 
poſſeſſed in the laſt parliament, and to the 
numerous majority by which the motion a- 
gainſt him was rejected, bad been too negli- 
ent in ſolliciting his friends in the new e- 
ions. The minority, taking advantage 
of this overſight, and of the general diſcon- 
tent that prevailed in the nation, exerted 
2 them- 
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themſelves with ſuch unwearied diligence, 
that they obtained an equality, if not a ma- 
Jority of votes, | 

The new parliament met on the fourth 
day of December, when his majefly, in his 
ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, that, agree- 
able to the advice of his parliament, by 
whoſe advice and concurrence he had under- 
taken the preſent war, he had ordered the 
chief operations to be carried on in the Weſt 
Indies : that he needed notinform them of the 
powerful confederacy which had been formed 
againſt her Hungarian majefty ; that was a 
matter too generally known to require any 
particular explanation : that had other pow- 
ers, who lay under the like obligations with 
himſelf, been as punctual in follliog their 
engagements, the ſupport of the common 
cauſe would have been attended with leſs 
difficulty: that he had, purſuant to the ad- 
vice of his parliament, ever fince the death 
of the late emperor, exerted himſelf in ſup- 
port of the houſe of Auſtria; he had endea- 
voured, by the moſt proper and early appli- 
cations, to induce other powers, who were 
equally engaged with him, and united by 
common intereſt, to concert ſuch meaſures, 
as ſo important and critical a conjunQure 
demanded ; and where an accommodation 
- ſeemed to him neceſſary, he had laboured to 
recon- 
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reconcile thoſe princes, whoſe union would 
have been the moſt effetual means to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs which had happened, 
and to ſecure the intereſt and ſafety of the 
whole: that, although his endeavours had 
not hitherto had the deſired effect, he could 
not but ſlill hope, that a juſt ſenſe of the 
common and imminent danger would pro- 
duce a more favourable turn in the councils 
of other nations: that he hoped the parlia- 
ment would think it expedient to put the 
nation in ſuch a condition as might enable it 
. to afhſl its friends, and defeat its enemies; 
and he flattered himſelf they would make it 
their ſtudy to proceed with unanimity, vi- 
gour and diſpatch, in all their deliberations. 
It Was not long beſore the miniſter was 
ſen6ble of the great advantage, which his e- 
nemies had gained over him. The addreſs 
was moved for in very general, or rather in 
very vague terms. It gave no aſſurance to 
bis majeſty, that they would aſſiſt him in de- 
ending his electoral dominions, in cafe they 
were attacked. | 

It barely promiſed, that they would grant 
ſuch ſupplies, as ſhould enable his majeſty, 
not only to ſupport his friends and allies, at 
ſuch times, and in ſuch manner, as the exi- 
gency and circumſtances of affairs ſhould re- 
quire, but alſo to oppoſe and defeat any at- 
H 3 tempts 
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reconcile thoſe princes, whoſe union would 
have been the moſt effectual means to pre- 
vent the miſchiefs which had happened, 
and to ſecure the intereſt and ſafety of the 
whole: that, although his endeavours had 
not hitherto had the deſired effect, he could 
not bat fill hope, that a. juſt ſenſe of the 
common and 1mminent danger would pro- 
duce a more favourable turn in the councils 
of other nations that he hoped the parlia- 
ment would think it expedient to put the 
nation in ſuch a condition as might enable it 
to aſſiſi its friends, and defeat its enemies; 
and he flattered himſelf they would make it 
their ſtudy to proceed with unanimity, vi- 
gour and diſpatch, in all their deliberations. 
It was not long beſore the miniſter was 
ſenßble of the great advantage, which his e- 
nemies had gained over him. The addreſs 
was moved for in very general, or rather in 
very vague terms. It gave no aſſurance to 
bis majeſty, that they would aſſiſt him in de- 
ending his electoral dominions, in caſe they 
were attacked. | | * 

It barely promiſed, that they would grant 
ſuch ſupplies, as ſhould enable bis majeſty, 
not only to ſupport his friends and allies, at 
ſuch times, and in ſuch manner, as the exi- 
gency and circumſtances of affairs ſhould re- 
quire, but alſo to oppoſe and defeat any at- 
H 3 tempts 
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tempts that ſhould be made againſt bis ma- 
jeſty, his crown, and kingdoms, or againit 
thoſe, who, being equally engaged with his 
majeſty,” by the faith of treaties, or united 
by common intereſt or common danger, 
ſhould be willing to concert ſuch meaſures, 
as ſhould be found neceſſary and expedient 
for maintaining the ballance of power in 
Europe. "It | 

However exceptionable *this addreſs, the 
miniſter did not chuſe to bring it to a di- 
viſion, He even agreed to leave out a 
paragraph, which was recommended by one 
of the court-members, approving of the 
manner in which the war with Spain had 
been proſecuted. | | 
The minority exulted in the victory they 
had gained. Mr. Pulteney attributed the 
miniſter's condeſcenſion to a ſenſe of guilt 
and a dread of puniſhment ; and, by way 
of inſtructions to the new members, he en- 
tered into a long, but ſpirited recapitulation 
of all the charges, which had been brought 
againſt him, from the.time of his entering 
into the ſervice of the crown, He inveigh- 
ed particularly againſt the egregious blun- 
ders, that had been committed in the ma- 
nagement of the war; and, being tranſ- 
ported by the violence of his paſſion, he = 
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cuſed him of an attachment to the enemies 
of the Proteſtant ſucceſſia g. 
The miniſter repelled this, and other ri- 
diculous charges urged . againſt him, with 
the utmoſt ſteadineſs and reſolution. He ob- 
ſerved, that it was in every man's power, 
when an unbounded liberty of ſpeech was 
granted, to blacken, in general , terms, the 
moſt unexceptionable charaQers ; and that he 
had as good a right to make uſe of a general 
defence, as his enemies had of a general im · 
peachment: that of all the atrocious charges 
which had been brought againſt him, not a 
fingle fact had been attempted to be proved; 
but he was willing to come to cloſe quar- 
ters; and, if the gentlemen on the other 
ſide of the queſtion had a mind to name a 
day for conſidering the ſtate of the nation, 
he would readily ſecond the motion. 
This challenge was accepted: the addreſs, 
without any mention of the Spaniſh war, 
was voted: and the twenty-ſecond day of 
January was fixed for taking into conſidera- 
tion the ſtate of the nation. ' > 
 ...The goldneſs of the addreſs tended great- 
ly to the prejudice of the miniſter. His mer- 
cenary .friends, ſuſpecting that his power 
was upon the decline, began, by degrees, 
to ſorſake him; and thoſe, who followed him 
from principle, imagined, that ſome 2 
u- 
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aſſurances were due to his majeſty, conſider- 
ing the noble efforts, which he had lately 
made, and the danger to which he had ex- 
poſed his electoral dominions ; eſpecially as 
the French had already broke the ſtipulated 
neutrality, and were, at that very time, 
threatening to take up their winter-quarters 
in the electorate of Hanover. 
The firſt piece of miſconduct, which the 
miniſter committed, was the putting up, for 
chairman of the committee of elections, a 
man, who was little beloved, and leſs ef- 
teemed by either party, againſt one, whoſe 
intereſt was warmly eſpouſed by one fac- 
tion, and -whoſe merits were acknowledg- 
ed by both. This queſtion” being de- 
cided againſt the miniſter, threw a mortal 
damp upon the ſpirits of his friends, and re- 
doubled the courage and alacrity of his ene- 
mies. | | 
Theſe laſt now formed themſelves into re- 
gular aſſemblies, and held frequent meet- 
ings, in order to concert the means of main- 
taining, improving, and purſuing their ſuc- 
ceſs; and the miniſter began to be ſenſible, 
n be brought to extre- 


that matters muſt ſao 
mities. 

Had he been guided ſolely by a regard to 
kis own intereſt, he needed not have long 
remained in ſuſpence. He might _— 
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have adopted the ſame expedient, which he 
ſoon after embraced. But the remonfirances 
of his friends, who muſt all follow his fo:- 
tune, . prevailed on him to continue in the 
hovſe, till a few of the moſt important con- 
troverted elections were determined. * 
Though he knew his perſon was entirely 
fafe, he was yet willing to leave all ſecure 
behind him; and to 441 any ſcheme that 
might have been laid for attacking him with 


an impeachment by any violent reſolutions. 


. Befides, he was deſirous to obtain for his 
friends, eſpecially thoſe who had followed 
him from principle, the beſt terms that 
could be obtained. Moreover, as he knew 
the perſons and characters of thoſe, who 
were to ſucceed in the new miniftry, he was 
reſolved, before he refigned, to ſtipulate the 
manner in which they ſhould ſerve his ma- 


jeſty. n 

The Weſtminſter election was the favou- 
Iite point with the gentlemen in the oppoſi- 
tion; becauſe it afforded the faireſt handle 
againſt. corruption and a flanding army. 
Some riots have ha ed on this occaſion, 
the juſtices, who preſided, had been oblig- 
ed to call in the aſſiſtance of the military 
power. £79" r 
- The cauſe of the city was managed by 
Mr. Murray, now lord Mansfield, —_ 
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Mr. Evans: that of the fitting members 
was defended by Mr. Clarke, and another 
Jawyer. The matter was long and learned- 
pl examined: at laſt, after a variety of 
peeches, the election was declared void by 
a majority of two voices, The high bailiff 
was taken into cuſtody; and the three juſtices, 
who ſent for the ſoldiers, were reprimand 
on their knees at the bar of the houſe. 
_ Notwithſtanding this defeat, the miniſter 
continued to give his attendance : he even 
carried ſeveral points of no ſmall confe- 
2 againſt his enemies; and threw out 
ome broad hints, that he had it ſtill in his 
power to diſappoint their expectations. 

Of the truth of this they were but too 
fully convinced, The oppoſition was com- 
poſed of very different, and indeed of oppo-- 
fite ingredients. S me of the members 
were Jacobites; others were Papiſts, at 
leaſt in principle: ſome welt violent To- 
ries, who could not be reconciled to the 
court upon any terms; others were ſtaunch. 
Whigs, of narrow views, but upright in- 
tentions, who believed the conduct of the 
miniſter was really prejudicial to the antion : 
and there were not a few, who were mode- 
rate Whigs, of more enlarged ſentiments, 

though perhaps not more virtuous princi- 
ples, who would have had no objection om 

F; tread- 
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treading in the fleps, which the minifler had 
purſued, and who knew that the only conteſt 


with all men of ſenſe andall friends to the go- 


vernment, was about the poſſeſſion of power 


and the enjoyment of places. A correſpond- 
ence was now opened between theſe laſt, and 


ſome of the leading perſons about his majeſ- 


ty; and a ſcheme was laid for the removal 
of the minilier, and a change in the admi- 
niftration, without producing any civil con- 
vulſion. 1 
The miniſter continued to give his atten- 
dance till the ſecond day of A when 
the deciſion of the Chippenham election was 
carried againſt him by a majority only of 
one vote; and having been, in the courſe of 
the debate, treated with great ſeverity, he 
came out of the houſe, and in the lob- 
by declared, that he would never enter it 
mre. | | | 
This declaration was not fo ſoon expected 
either by his friends or his enemies; but his 
reſolution was founded upon the beſt and 
moſt generous principles. 
divided his enemies, and maintained him- 
ſelf in a dangerous uneaſy poſſeſſion ef 
power; but he plainly 8 that ſuch a 


flep would continue, if not widen, the 
breach in the royal family; a circumſtance 
that 
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that might be attended with the moſt diſa- 

conſequences to his royal maſter. 
Doctor Secker,' biſhop of Oxford, and 
now archbiſhop of Canterbury, bad been 
ſent to the prince of Wales, with a meffage, 
importing, that, if his royal highneſs wonld 
write a ſubmiſſive letter to his majeſty, ſiſty 
thouſand pounds ſhould be added to his year- 
ly income; two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be given to pay his debts; and he and 
his friends ſhould be re-admitted into favour, 
and ſuitable proviſions ſhould be made for 
* n TRE 

The prince replied. with the ſtron 

——— of duty, that he was _ 
throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet; but that 
he thought Sir Robert Walpole ſo great a 
bar between his majeſty and his people, 
that he could agree to no terms, till he was 
removed. It was this anſwer, that deter- 
mined the miniſter to withdraw from power, 
and to reſign his places; which he immedi- 
ately did, after having been, by his majeſty, 
created baron of Haughton, viſcount Wal- 
pole, and. carl of Orſorra. 
Though the plan of power in the ſucceed- 
ing minitiry had been already ſettled, yet 
the ſecret. was imparted: but to a few:; and 
an unuſual ferment happening in parliament, 
his majeſty came, on the third day of Fe- 
bruary, 
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bruary, to the houſe/ of peers, and after 
paſſing the malt-bill, ordered the chancellor 
to acquaint both houſes, that it was his plea- 
| ſure they ſhould adjourn to the eighteenth of 

the month. 1 
Had the opinion of ſome of the moſt fu- 
rious leaders of the minority been followed, 
his majeſty's pleaſure, in this particular, 
would have been totally diſregarded. They 
affirmed, that an adjournment, at that time, 
was an expedient contrived by the late mini- 
ſter and his friends, in order to defeat the 
glorious purpoſes of the oppoſition ; and 
that they oughr to run all riſques, rather 
than agree to ſuch a meaſure, _ 

This propoſition, had it been admitted, 
muſt neceſſarily have been attended with 
the moſt fatal conſequences, and would have 
produced an almoſt total diſſolution of go- 
vernment, Mr. Pulteney, who was no 
ſtranger to the approaching coalition, but 


who ſtill continued to be truſted by his party, 


ſpoke for the adjournment with great force 
of reaſon; and his opinion had fo much 
weight, that the houſe acquieſced in it by a 
conſiderable majority. 5 
Immediately after the reſignation of the 
minifter, a great meeting of all the gentlemen 
in the late oppoſition was held at the Foun- 
tain tavern in the Strand, the uſual place of 
Vol. XXXVII. 1 ren- 
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rendezyous upon ſuch deccaſions, The in- 
tention of this meeting was, to concert the 
means of bringing the late miniſter to juſtice, 
and of carrying into execution the great 
conſtitutional points, for which they had ſo 
long contended. 

"The coldneſs of Mr. Pulteney and others, 
who were privy to the ſecret accommodation, 
alarmed conſiderably the ſuſpicions of thoſe, 
who were entirely ignorant of that eircum- 
ſtance; but the duke of Argyle, who had 
great influence with the whole aſſembly, 

aving, in a manner, undertaken for the 
conduct of the leading members, they came 
to a reſolution of appearing at court, and of 
making their humble ſubmiſſion to his ma- 
jeſty. Accordingly, being headed by the 
prince of Wales, who had long continued to 
countenance their proceedings, they waited 
on the king, who received them graciouſly, 
and ordered the prince's guards to be fe- 
ſtored. | 

It ſoon appeared, that the removal of Sir 
Robert Walpole, was far from altering the. 
meaſures of the miniſtry, though ſome 
changes in the higher departments of go- 
vernment were abſolutely neceſſary. Mr. 
Sandys, member for Worceſter, who had long 
perſevered in oppoſing the late miniſter, 
and had lead on the attack againſt him in 

- pa- 
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arliament, was appointed chancellor of the 
8 and a lord of the Treaſury. 
The earl of Wilmington was conſtituted 
firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord 
Harrington, being dignified with the title 
of earl, was declared preſident of the coun- 
cil ; and in his room lord Carteret became 
ſecretary of ſtate, The duke of Argyle 
was made maſter-general of the ordnance, 
colonel of his majeſty's royal regiment of 
| horſe-guards, and field-mariſchal and com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in South- 
Britain; but, ſoon after conceiving ſome 
diſguſt, he reſigned all his employments 
with the utmoſt indignation. 
The marquis of Tweedale was appointed 
ſecretary of flate for Scotland; a poſt which 
had been long ſuppreſſed. Mr. Pulteney 
was ſworn of the privy- council; but, agree- 
able to the promiſes which he had .. to 
the party, declined accepting of any place. 
The earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham 
was preferred to the head of the admiralty, 
in the room of Sir Charles Wager; and, af- 
ter the reſignation of the duke of Argyle, 
the earl of Stair was appointed field-mareſ- 
chal of all his majeſly's forces, and ambaſ- 
ſador-extraordinary to the States-General. 
In the mean time a moſt prodigious fer- 
ment began to prevail in the nation. Every 
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petty borough, whoſe repreſentative . had 
oppoſed the late miniſter, conſidered itſelf 
as the prime cauſe of his removal, and 
thought it had, a right to dictate to parlia- 
ment. In conſequence of this prepoſſeſſion, 
addreſſes and inſtructions rolled in from all 
quarters of the kingdom. Fob 
The cities of London and Weſtminfter 
lead the way, and, the terms they inſiſted 
on not being practicable, they threatened a 
total diſſolution of government. A rigid 
— and penſion bill, excluding from par- 
iament every ſervant of his majeſty, was 
conſidered as an indifpenſable prerequiſite. 
The repeal of the ſeptennial act, and the 
revival of triennial, if not of annual, par- 
haments,. was loudly demanded ; and ter- 
rible menaces were thrown out of takin 
ſevere and ſpeedy vengeance upon the late 
miniſter and all his adherents, NESS 
Nay, ſome of the inſtructions declared 
war againſt a ſtanding army; though they 
allowed the wiſdom of ſupporting the queen 
of Hungary: and many of them propoſed 
the diminiſhing, if not the aboliſhing al- 
moſt all taxes; though they agreed in the 
neceſſity of proſecuting the Spaniſh war 
with the utmoſt vigour. | EO 2h 
The oppoſition made to theſe and the 


like demands, which, however n 
a 
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had been actually urged by the late mino- 
rity, ſoon convinced the public, that Sir 
Robert Walpole had found means to diſ- 
concert the party; and that the new mĩniſ- 
ters, inſtead of purſuing the meaſures they 
had recommended, would continue to tread 
in the ſteps of their predeceſſors. | 

The people, enraged by this diſcovery, 
exclaimed with great vehemence, that they 
had been deceived and betrayed ; and that 
an infamous compromiſe had been made 
between the old and the new miniſters for 
ſcreening the earl of Orford. The gentle- 
men, who had accepted of places, profeſſed 
themſelves ready to enter upon any meaſures 
for doing juſtice to the nation, and defired 
their accuſers in parliament to point out the 
method, in which they ſhould proceed. This 
was a circumſtance, in which the diſcontent- 
ed party themſelves were far from being 
agreed, They reſolved, however, without 
loſs of time, to begin their attack upon the 
late adminiſtration; and they determined to 
aſſail them in that quarter, where they ima- 
gined they were moſt vulnerable, the ma- 
nagement of the Spaniſh war. 

From the fir of September, 1739, to 
the ſixteenth of November, 1741, about 
three hundred and thirty-ſeven Engliſh ſhips 
had been taken by the enemy, and, with 

| I 3 their 
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their crews, had been carried into the Spaniſh 
harboars ; and the value of the captures was 
ſappoſed to amount to the fum of one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand pounds. It is 
certain, neveriheleſs, that the Engliſh had 
taken prizes from the enemy, far ſurpaſſing 


that ſum in value; bur, no allewance was 


made tor theſe in the applications preſent- 


ed by the Enghſh complainants. The at- 


tack was begun by the merchants of Lon- 
don, who, in a moſt pompous cavalcade, 
went to the houſe of commons, and deliver- 
ed a petition, . containiag an impeachment 
of the adminiſtration in general, and of the 
board of admiralty in particular. | 
The petition imported, that the loſſes of 


— 


the merchants had, of late, encreaſed: that 


moſt of the captures, made by the Span- 
jards, had happened in or near the Britiſh 
channel or ſoundings ; and that no cartel be- 
ing likely to take place, many of the cap- 
tive ſeamen had entered into the enemy's 
ſervice: that all theſe misfortunes might 
have been prevented, confidering the weak - 
neſs of the enemy by ſea, had a few of his 
majeſty's ſhips of war been properly ſtation- 
ed, and the act of parliament, made in the 
year 1907, for the beteer ſecuring the trade 
of this kingdom by cruiſers and convoys, 
been flriQly obſerved; that all Europe _ 
a wit 
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with ſurprize, and the Engliſh, ought to be. 
hold with regret, the encreaſe of the Span- 
iſh marine in the Medirerranean, and of 


their privateers from St, Sebaſtian, owing to * 


the encouragement they met with in taking 
Britiſh ſhips : that various neglects and de- 
lays hai been committed in appointing con- 
voys; and that, out of the few that had 
been granted, ſome of the commanders had 
paid ſo little regard to the ſhips under their 
care, that they had deſerted them at ſea, 
and leſt them a prey to the enemy: that ic 
was well known, that the American trade 
had not been properly protected; and that 
many ſhips had been brought into danger, by 
the arbitrary .cullom of impreſſing their 
ableſt hands out of thoſe, which were home- 
wards bound, before they had made the 
land, or arrived at à place of ſafety, and 
out of thoſe, which were outward-bound in 
the proſecution of their voyages: that the 
petitioners, however, did not complain of 
ſuch captures, as were the unavoidable con- 
ſequences of a war, but of ſuch only as bad 
been occaſioned by a want of due care for 
the protection of trade, which had, during 
the whole war, been ſhamefully negleRed : 
that they were far from repining or murmur- 
ing at ſo neceſſary and juſt a war; but they 
hoped the houſe would think it . 
a at 
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that ſome proviſion ſnould be made for the 
future protection of the trade and naviga- 
tion of theſe kingdoms. 

Soon after, the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of the city of London, 
—.— another petition of the like import, 

ut conceived in terms much more indecent 
and injurious to the government. They 
even had the aſſurance to accuſe the miniſtry 
of a ſettled defign to transfer the trade of 
England to her dangerous and powerful ri- 
val; and loaded them with many other 
charges of a ftill more black and invidious 
nature. Petitions to the ſame effect were 


tranſmitted from Briſtol, Liverpool, Nor- 


wich, and moſt of the trading towns and 
corporations in the kingdom. 

Theſe were referred to a committee of the 
whole houſe, which immediately proceeded 
to take the matter into confideration. A 
great number of papers, ſuppoſed to be ne- 
ceſſary for their information, were ordered 
to be laid before them: one, in particular, 
containing an account of the men of war 
employed, from the beginning of the pre- 
ceding year, as cruizers, for the protection 
of trade, on this fide Cape Finifterre, their 


ſtations, and their continuance in theſe ſta- 


tions i another, exhibiting the journals of 
the commanders of ſuch of his majeſty's * 


* 
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of war, as had been employed, ſince the 
commencement of the war, as cruizers for 
the protection of trade on this ſide Cape Fi- 
niſterre. | 

To theſe articles were added, an account 
of all the ſhips of war appointed for con- 
voys, ſince the beginning of the war, with 
the intelligence they had given to traders, 
and the times of their ſailing, together with 
the reports of the lords of the admiralty, up- 
on the petitions of the merchants, 2 
to their loſſes during the war. Theſe, a 
other neceſſary lights being obtained, the 
committee proceeded with great zeal in the 
inquiry. | 

Notwithſlanding the plauſible air of the 
petitions that had been offered, it is certain 
they were deſtitute of all real foundation. 
The miniſtry, before the commencement of 
the war, had foreſeen and foretold, that the 


Engliſh merchants would be much greater 


ſufferers than they imagined ; chiefly on ac- 
count of the extenſive nature of their trade, 
which did not admit of its being equally 


protected in every quarter of the world. The 


vaſt ſquadrons, that had been fitted out for 
the Weſt Indies, the Mediterranean, and 


the Channel, had rendered it impoſſible to 


ſtation more cruizers for the protection of 
the trade, than had actually been — 
75 | an 
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and the perpetual complaints entered by the 
merchanrs againſt preſſing men, were ve 


inconſiſtent with the applications which they 


now thought proper to make, 

It appeared, that the number of * al- 
ledged/to be taken (admitting, what by no 
means could be admitted, the account to be 
exactly flated) was very moderate, when 
compared to the great number of Engliſh 
captures in the two firſt reigns after the Re- 
volution. In the former reign, no leſs than 
four thouſand: Engliſh ſhips had been taken 
by the enemy; and in 1707, upon a like 
complaint of the merchants, it was proved, 
that, in the ſpace of about two years, eleven 
hundred and forty-fix Engliſh ſhips had been 
taken by the enemy, and hat too at a time, 
when the merchants had not one half of the 
merchant ſhips, that they had at the period of 
the petition being preſented. Add to this, 
that the number of Britiſh ſeamen, ſuppoſed 
to be in the enemy's hands in the year 1742, 
did not amount to four thouſand ; whereas, 
It was admitted by the warmeſt friends to 
king William's memory, that, in his time, 
fitteen thouſand Engliſh ſeamen had been ex- 
changed with the enemy; and in 1707, 
though the war had not continued above five 
years, upwards of twenty thouſand had been 
made priſoners by the enemy. 1 

| e 
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The merchants choſe to\employ Mr. Glo- 
ver, one of their own body, to manage their 
cauſe, and ſum up the evidence. All that 
this gentleman, aſter a moit partial hearin 
in his favour, could make out, amounted to 
a very few inconſiderable negle&s or over- 
ſights, occaſioned by a vaſt multiplicity of 
buſineſs upon the hands of the Admiralty, 
Such, however, was the temper of the 
houſe, that the moſt frivolous circumſtances 
were ſwelled into atrocious charges; and Sir 
John Barnard, chairman of the commiteee, 
reported, that it appeared to the committee, 
that, notwithſtanding the repeated applica- 
tions of the merchants to have cruizers pro- 
perly ſtationed for the protection of the trade 
of this nation from the privateers of Spain, 
the due and neceſſary care had not been taken 
to keep a proper number of his majeſty's 
ſhips employed in that ſervice, more eſpeci- 
ally, in and near the Channel and ſoundings ; 
for want of which, many ſhips had been 
taken by the enemy, ſomę of them of a con- 
fiderable value, to the great loſs of many of 
his majeſly's ſubjects, the great advantage 
and encouragement of the enemy, and the 
diſhonour of this nation: and that the de- 
tention of the ſhips boum to Portugal, for 
near twelve months, by the refuſal of protec- 
tions for ſome time, and the delay of con- 


voys 


bl 
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voys afterwards, gave our rivals in trade an 
opportunity of introducing a new ſpecies of 
their woollen manufaQures in Portugal, to 
the great detriment of this kingdom. Upon 
theſe reſolutions, Sir Robert Godſchall, lord- 
mayor of London, and Sir John Barnard, 
were ordered to bring in a bill for the better 
proteting and ſecuring the trade of -this 
ingdom in time of war, | 
Among the many abſurdities contained in 
this bill, one was a clauſe enacting, that 
none of his majeſty's ſhips, which ſhould be 
ſtationed at any of our ſettlements abroad, 


ſhould leave or quit their ſtations, | under 


pretence of going to careen or refit, or un- 
der any pretext whatſoever, without an or- 
der from the lord high admiral, or commiſ- 


ſioners for executing the office. of lord high 


admiral, ſor the time being. | 

Notwithſlanding the inhumanity of this 
clauſe, and the ridiculous nature of every 
other part of the bill, it paſſed through the 
lower houſe, and was preſented to the up- 
per. There, however, it met with a more 
vigorous oppoſition, Its defects and incon- 
ſiſtencies were ſo well expoſed by the earl 


of Winchelſea, who was then at the head 


of the admiralty, thgt, in ſpite of all the 
efforts that were made in its favour, it was 


rejected by a majority of thirty-four voices, 
The 


Tue rejection of this. bill gave freſh un- 
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fineſs- to the anti · miniſlerial party in both 
houſes ; and ſome of the bittereſt enemies 
of the earl of Orford began ſoon to wiſh, 
that he had not ſo precipitately quitted his 
power. It is a circumſtance that redounds 
greatly to his honour, that his friends in 
parliament ſtill oppoſed every thing, which 
they would have oppoſed, had he continued 


at the head of the adminiſtration. 


Nothing, but the regard which he had ſor 
the” public ſervice and his maſter's intereſt, 
could have prevented him from Rill forming 
ſuch a party, as would have entirely deſtroy- 
ed.he whole political ſyſtem of the new mi- 
niftry; Some of the more violent Tories actu- 
ally made advances for that purpoſe ; but as 
it was eaſily perceived by the carl of Or- 
ford, that their ſole intention was to diſtreſs 
the meaſures of the government, all their of- 
ſers were flatly rejecteeemn. 
It is: certain, however, that ſome of the 
new miniſters were filled with the moſt ter- 
rible apprehenſions of ſome. ſuch coalition; 
and in order to prevent a, combination, 
which would have proved ſatal to their pow- 
er, they renewed their profeſſions of being 
| - Sy to act up to their former prin- 
Vol. XXXVII. K The 
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The violent Tories took them at their 
words. The place and penfion-bill, and that 
for repealing ſeptennial parliaments, had been 
regarded as the great criterions of the party, 
during their late oppoſition ; and it was now 
determined to put the fincerity of the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration to thoſe teſts. The peo- 
ple had a ſtronger averſion to penſioners than 
placemen. A bill was introduced for ex- 
cluding the former from fitting in Farlia- 
ment. It went awkardly through the lower 
'houſe and was rejected in the upper. The 
place bill, though greatly modified, met 
with the ſame fate. | 
It was generally thought, that the mo- 
tion for repealing the ſeptennial act would 
have been approved ; but when it was made 
by Sir Robert Godſchal and ſeconded by 
Sir John Barnard, it was rejected by a ma- 
jority of twenty voices. Among thoſe, who 
ſpoke againſt it, were Mr. Pulteney and 
Mr. Sandys, who having, during the late 
oppoſition, been always the chief promoters 
of it, were thereby expoſed to a great deal 
of abuſe; and their conduct, it muſt be 
ou ned, was, at firſt ſight, extremely unac- 
countable, | 
But the truth is, when examined with a 
candid and impartial eye, it was both wiſe 
And rational. They had now learned, __ 
. | there 
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there was a wide difference between the ſpe- 


culative and practical part of government; 


and that, whatever reflections might have 
been thrown on the late miniſtry, for oppoſing 
this and many other popular motions, the 
public buſineſs could not have been carried 
on, had they aQually taken place. 

The nation was then in a ferment; and 
that ferment was likely to continue: and 
had a majority of new membe:s been re- 
turned, filled with prejudices againſt the ad- 
miniſtration, and poſſeſſed with wild imprac- 
ticable notions of government, the conſe- 
quence, .at a time when the nation was en- 


aged in a war, might have been dangerous, 


if not fatal, to the kingdom. It was far- 
ther urged by the new advocates for the 
ſeptennĩal act, that as the preſent parliament 
had obtained the removal of an obnoxious 
miniſter, the intereſt of the nation required 
its continuance; and that the allies of 
Great-Britain would loſe all confidence in 


her councils, ſhould tbe begin to innovate in 


ſo eſſential a point. 

The miſcarriage of this ſcheme tended 
greatly to encreaſe the, ill humour of the 
public. The cry for - juſtice againſt the 


late miniſter was revived and re echoed ſrom 


all parts. of the kingdom ; and ſomething 
in decency muſt be done to filence it. 


K 2 Lord 
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Lord Limeric, who had a ſeat in the 
lower houſe, and was conſidered as a man of 
ſound parts, moved for a ſecret committee 
to examine into the conduct of affairs for 
the laſt twenty years. This motion had ſo 
much the air of eſtabliſhing a court of in- 
quiſition, that it muſt have deſtroyed all 
manner of credit with foreign ſtates. Be- 
ſides, from the many deaths, alterations, 
and removals, that had happened in ſo long 
a period, the enquiry muſt have been ex- 
tremely imperfect, and, of conſequence, 
unſatis factory. Notwithſtanding theſe and 
many other abſurdities contained in the mo- 
tion, it was rejected only by a majority of 
two voices. Neon „eee 
It was now evident, that had the friends 
of the late miniſter thought proper to re- 
unite, they would have been able to defeat 
any motion that could have been made a- 
gainſt him. But the truth is, he himſelf 
was ſo little apprehenſive of any danger 
from that quarter, that he uſed all his inte- 
reſt to promote an enquiry, provided ĩt could 
be carried on without prejudice to the pub- 
lic ſervice. LOOT hed 
On the twenty-third day of March; lord 
Limeric made another motion for a commit- 
tee to enquire into the conduct of the earl 
of Orford, during the laſt ten years of his. 


— 
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being at the head of the adminiſtration. 
Though this motion was much leſs excep- 
tionable than the former, yet it met with a 
ſtrong oppoſition, The friends of the late 

inifter declared, they were ready to agree 
to the motion, if any particular charge was 
brought againſt him, but they were of opinion, 
that anenquiry, formed upon popular clamour 

alone, was inconfiſtent with the juſtice and 
dignity of the houſe, | 
; The motion was, however, carried, and 
the committee voted. This was to conſiſt 
of twenty-one perſons, who were to be 
choſed by ballet, and veſted with power to 
ſend for perſons, papers, and records ; -and 
to examine, in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſuch 
erſons as they ſhould think proper, for an- 
Iwering the purpoſes of their enquiry. 
. The committee being accordingly elected, 
proceeded to immediate "buſineſs. They 
choſe lord Limeric for their chairman ; they 
called for the. treaſury-books and papers, 
apd began their ſcrutiny with great applica- 
tion. As they were poſſeſſed of the moſt 
extenſive powers, and enjoyed the fulleſt 
means of information, it was generally ex- 
re; that they would make great diſco- 
veries, It was long, however, before they 
could find any food for their zeal.” The 
diſcoveries, which, after a long examina- 
tion, they had been able to make, were ex- 
255 K 3 treme- 
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tremely inconſiderable, when compared to 


the atrociouſneſs of the charges that had 
been urged againſt the government; and it. 
was therefore contrived that the failure of 
the enquiry ſhould be attributed to the! arts 


and obſtinacy of the late miniſter's friends 


and dependents, 

One Paxton, who had fignalized himſelf, 
more by his faithful attachment to party, 
than by any accompliſhments either moral 
or intellectual, had been, for ten years, ſol- 
licitor of the Treaſury; and, being poſſeſſed 
of many ſocial virtues, had been employed, 


by Sir Robert Walpole, in a great number 


of thoſe private negociations, which are in - 
ſeparable from the power of a firſt miniſter, 
and firit lord of the Treaſury. | 

It had never been denied, that a great ma- 
ny ſuch negociations, not fit to be publiſh- 
ed, were neceſſarily connected with the chief 
departments of buſineſs ; and money, under 
the depomination of Secret Service Money, 
had always been allowed for that purpoſe. 
The beſt part of this money had gone through 
Paxton's hands ; and the committee now 
called upon him to give an account of the 
diſtribution. Frugality was not among Pax- 
ton's private virtues ; and, though he had. 
always done the miniſter's buſineſs faithful- 
ly, it had frequently been at ſuch expence, 
that his accounts could not well bear a ſtrict 

exa· 


® 
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examination. It N in particular, | 
from the Treaſury-books, that, during the ö 
laſt ten years of his being ſollicitor, no leſs 
than ninety-five thouſand pounds had been ( 
IP iſſued to him. | 1 
When Paxton appeared before the com- 
| ' mittee of ſecreſy, he was examined about 

five hundred pounds, which he had given to 
one Boteler, in the year 1735, in order to 
enable him to carry his election at Wendo- 
ver. Though there could be little doubt of 
Paxton's having given the money, yet he 
refuſed to acknowledge it; becauſe, as he 
very properly obſerved, he might thereby 
accuſe himſelf, In a word, by his obſtinate 
perſiſtance in declining to anſwer, he ſtop- 
ped the courſe of the examination. 
The committee were ſomewhat at a loſs 
how to get the better of this difficulty. At 
laſt, lord Limeric, having reported to the 
' Houſe tne behaviour of Paxton, a motion 
was made for committing him to the cuſtody 
of the ſerjeant at arms, in order, if poſſible, 
to overcome his obſtinacy. This motion oc- 
cafioned ſome debate. The friends of the 
late miniſter alledged, that the houſe could 
not ſubje& Paxton co any kind of puniſh- 
ment, before they knew whether he was 
criminal; a circumſtance, that could not be 
| © diſcovered, unleſs they were made — 
| 7 e 
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ed with the nature of the queſtions, which 


had Nn to him. 
Theſe objet. ions, it muſt be owned, were 

altogether frivolous and abſurd; yet they de- 
monſtrated the extreme attachment, which 
many of the members had to the late miniſ- 


ter; and this ſpirit was ſo prevalent in the 


houſe; that the motion was carried by no 


greater 'a majority than that of ſixty- one 


voices. Paxton, having ſurrendered: him- 
ſelf into cuſtody,” continued as obſtinate as 
before; and a motion was therefore made 
and carried, for committing him cloſe pri- 
ſoner to Newgate; ſer debarring him; the 
uſe of pen, ink and paper; and for allow- 
ing no perſon to ſpeak; to him without the 
permiſſion of the houſe. ' 
The public, in general, were far from ap- 
proving of this ſeverity, Paxton, it is true, 
was, by far, the moſt unpopular of all the 
miniſterial agents: but the puniſhment was 
deemed to» great for the offence, The queſtt- 
ons that had been put to him were ſoon kaown' 
without doors, and, being in their nature 
ſo extremely trifling, expoſed the committee 
to ſome degree of ridicule. The other a- 
gents of the late minjfter, encouraged by 
thi) prepoſſeſiion of the public in their fa- 


your, reſolyed to follow the example of 


Paxton, 
Ss. 9 —— +444 
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fuſal was as peremptor 
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Paxton, who was now. extolled for his fide- 


lity to his patron, 2 *X 
Gwin Vaughan, who 
had long been the conſident of Sir Robert 


Walpole, and who was generally accounted 


a man of ſagacity, penetration, and addreſs. 


N — ſummoned before the ſecret commit- 


tee, he was examined with regard to a prac- 
tice, which had been often charged upon the 


late miniſter; that of obliging the poſſeſſor 
. of a place or. office, to pay ſo much out of 


the profits of it to ſame perſon or other re- 


_ commended to him by the miniſter. 


Mr. Vaughan made uſe of the ſame apo- 


logy, which had been employed by Paxton. 


He ſaid, that he was not ſure but his anſwer- 


ing ſuch a queſtion might affect himſelf, 
- and, therefore, he begged to be excuſed 


from making any reply. Though this re- 


ton, and though Vaughan was intruſted with 


ſecrets of much greater conſequence than the 


other; yet, as he was a perſon of more im- 
portance, the committee were afraid to treat 
Lim with the ſame ſeverity : they therefore, 


But of all thoſe, from whom Slroviciee 


pere expected, Mr. Scrope, ſecretary to the 


Treaſury, 


as that of Mr. Pax- 


very prudently, contented themſelves with 
telling him, that they would preſs him np 
_ farther at preſent. ; | 
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Treaſury, was, by far, the moſt conſidera - 
ble, as well on account of the importance of 


his office, as of his own perſonal merit and 
abilities. The ſum of one million, fifty - 


two thouſand, two hundred and eleven 


Foot had, within the ſpace of ten years, 
en traced into his and Sir Robert Walpole's 
hands; and leave being obtained of the houſe, 
of which Mr, Scrope was a member, he ap- 
peared before the committee. But when hecame 
there, the oath of diſcovery ſeemed to him ſo, 
\ ſtrong, that he declined taking it; not be- 
ing ſatisfied, in his conſcience, that he, 
could tzke a — cath, while particular 
queſtions might be put to him, which he was 
reſolved not to anſwer. He declared, at. 
the ſame time, that he could anſwer to no 
queſtion about ſecret ſervice money, without 
leave from his majeſty. - This threw the 
committee into great perplexity; and upon 
their prefling Mr. Scrope to declare, whether 
or not he would anſwer, he deſired. time 
to confider of it, and immediately with- 
drew. 2-44 | Ing 

At his next appearance, he acquainted 
the committee, that he had conſulted the 


ableſt lawyers and diviges, who had rather 


ſtrengthened than weakened his fcruples ; 
that he had no intention to obſtruct the pro- 
ceedings of the committee; but he could 

24 * not, 
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not, conſiſtent with his former engagements, 
and with a ſaſe conſcience, reſolve to take 
the oath: that he had laid his caſe before 
the king, and was authorized to ſay, that 
"the diſpoſal of money, iſſued for ſecret ſer- 
' vices, by its very nature, required the ut- 
moſt ſecreſy, and was to be accounted for to 
his majeſty only; and therefore his majeſty 

would not permit him to diſcloſe any thing 
on that ſubject: and, finally, that he hop- 
ed he ſhould not, by this conduct, incur the 
diſpleaſure of the committee; the rather as 
he was willing, if the oath was confined, 


to take it without heſitation. The commit- 


tee thinking it unſafe, after ſuch a declara- 
tion, to preſs him any farther, allowed him 
-to.depart from the bar of the aſſembly. 
Finding, however, that they were embar- 
raſſed with ſuch a number of difficulnes, 
they reſolved: to clear the way by a very ex- 
:traordinary bill, which was introduced into 
the houſe of commons. This bill was cal- 
: culated for indemnifying ſuch perſons, as 
ſhould, upon examination, make diſcovenes, 
touching the diſpoſal of public money, the 
diſpoſition of offices, or any payment or 
agreement for that purpoſe, or, in a word, 
- concerning any other matters that related to 
the conduct ot Robert earl of Orford. 1 
: | _ e 
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The bill made 3 progreſs [7 
the lower . houſe. The earl of Orford's 
friends gave it no oppoſition, convinced, as 
they were, that it would be rejected by the 
lords. Nor were they diſappointed in their 
expectations. When it was read a ſecond 
time by their lordſhips, and à motion 
made for its being committed, the lord Car- 
teret declared his diſſent. ; 

This nobleman had been long remarkable 
for his oppoſition to the late miniſter, and 
had even made the motion, in the upper 
houſe, for removing him from his majeſty's 
be and councils. Upon this occaſion, 

owever, he ſhewed himſelf to be more a 
friend to juſtice, than an enemy to Sir 
Robert Walpole. His arguments againſt - 
the bill were ſtrong and convincing. | 

He ſaid, that ſuch a bill was not only un- 
precedented, but inconſiſtent with juſtice, - 
the laws of nature, and the fundamental - 
maxims of the conftitution : that juſtice, - 
indeed; required that public offenders 
ſhould be puniſhed ; but it likewiſe re- 
quired, that the innocent ſhould be pro- 
tected and guarded, not only againſt the 
danger of being unjuſtly condemned, but 
alſo againſt the danger of being falſely ac- 
cuſed : that he ſhould not ſay, that the no- 
ble peer, whoſe conduct was now under the 
con- 
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conſideration of the other houſe, was ei- 
ther guilty or innocent; but charity re- 
quired à pfeſumption in favour of his in- 
nocence; and therefore, till he was ac- 
cuſed of ſome particular crime, and their 
lordſhips had ſome ſort of proof of that 
crime, he could not think it juſt to invite 
all the rogues in the nation to accuſe him, 
- by giving them an indemnity for the crimes 
of which they had been guilty, provided they 
could, by their evidence, bring him in as 
an accomplice of their guilt : that When an 
atrocious crime had been committed, when 
the crime was certainly and publickly known, 
but the authors of it unknown, a pardon or 
an indemnity might be, and had often been, 
promiſed to any of the guilty, who would 
come aud diſcover his accomplices ; but it 
was contrary to the laws of nature, and to 
all laws human and divine, to ſet an inno- 
cent man, or, at leaſt, one, againſt whom 
there was no proof or preſumption of a 
crime; it was contrary, be ſaid, to all laws 
human apd divine, to ſet ſuch a one up as 


the public butt for all the informers in the 


kingdom: that againſt ſuch a method as 
this, no innocence could be a protection; 
for informers would naturally expect a re- 
ward, if they could fix any crime upon a 
man, thus ſet up as the object of public re- 

Vol. XXXVII. L ſent- 
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ſentment ; nay, that by this means, a few of 
them would probably be induced to enter 


- Into a conſpiracy. for charging him with 
ſome heinous crime, and that conſpiracy 
might be ſo cunningly formed, as to render 


it impoſſible for him to prove his innocence, 


or to avoid condemnation. After this and 


ſome other ſpeeches, the bill was rejected by 


. majority of fifty: two voices. 


The rejection of this bill, notwithſtand- 
ing the late clampur againſt the earl of Or- 


ford, was conſidered as no more than an act 
of juſtice. The ſecret committee, with all 
their induſtry, had been able to make very 
few diſcoveries, and theſe too of a very trifl- 


*. infignificant nature. 
ar 


e ſums of money, indeed, had been 
iven by the miniſter to thoſe who wrote in 
defence of his adminiſtration; but as it was 
well known that no adminiſtration was ever 


more weakly or wretchedly defended, this 
circumſtance was treated with ridicule rather 
tnan deteſtation. Neither his friends nor 
his enemies were ignorant, that eafineſs of 
temper was his chief 3 and to this 
propenſity his unſeaſonable liberality, in this 


as well as in other reſpects, was univerſally 
attributed, 4; „ 

As to the great charge of corruption at 
elections, all the pains, that had been em- 


ployed, 
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1 could brivg out very little againſt 
im; and even that was ſo ill-ſupported, 
that it could by no means amount to a direct 
charge. Some doubtful fafts, with regard 
to a contract for paying the troops in Ameri- 
ca, were urged, and the names of Burrel, 
Briſtow, and ſome other members of parlia- 
ment, were brought in queſtion ; but no- 
thing could be fixed either -upon theſe gen- 
tlemen or upon the miniſter himſelf, that 


was ſo much as reprehenſible. 


| What bore the, moſt unfavourable aſpect 
were ſome dealings about the corporation of 
Weymouth ; but theſe, when candidly con- 
fidered, are very immaterial, amounting 


tod no more, than that ſome officers of the 


revenue in Weymouth had been turned 
out, in order to ſerve two friends of the 
miniſter at the general election. So petty 
an abuſe of power had never been remarked 
or cenſured under any former adminiftration ; 
and though now ſwelled, in the report of 
the ſecret committee, .into an almoſt capital 
charge, yet when it came to be made public, 


it was totally diſregarded. The other parti- 


culars of this famous report are too immate- 
rial to be here ſpecified. 

Mean while the members of the commit- 
tee, who were privy to the ſecret coalition 


between the old and new miniſtry, were far 
L 2 from 
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from being eaſy. . The, nation had ſeen no 

s, or at beſt, but very unſatisfactory 
proofs of the migiſter's guilt; and they 
therefore imagined, either that the charge 
againſt him bad been greatly exaggerated, 
or that the evidences of it were induſtriouſ- 


1y ftifled by thoſe, who had been moſt active 


in promoting the enquiry. e 
The new miniſters alledged, that this diſap- 
intment was owing to the obſtinacy of 
axton. and others in not anſwering the 
x that had been put to them, and to 
e miſcarriage of the indemnification bill; 
and they pretended, that ſomething very 
atrocious would come out, when the com-' 
mittee had examined, as they were prepar- 


ing to examine, the papers relating to the 


convention Ia the mean time, the rejec- 
tion of the indemnifcation bill gave ſo 
much offence to thoſe, who {till remained in 
the anti-miniſterial party, that they reſolved. 
to make a decifive motion, which would put 
the intention of the new miniſters. beyond all. 
diſpute. Accordingly, on the twenty-fifh; 
day of May, it was moved in the lower 
houſe, that a committee ſhould be appointed 
to ſearch the journals of the houſe of lords 
for precedents in relation to the foreſaid 


bill. | 
| - Ve ry lr ao 
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clared that ſuch an indemnifica 
ſolutely neceſſary. The motion was pro- 
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As the bouſe, in general, did not com- 
prehend the full ſcope of this motion, ĩt Was 
carried by a majority of five voices; and a 
committee was appointed, and ordered to 
make a report. The report being made by 
lord Hilſborough, a motion enſued, that the 
lords refuſing to concur with the commons of 
Great Britain, in an indemnification neceſ- 
ſary. to the effectual carrying on the enquiry, 
now depending in parliament, was an ob- 
ſtruction to juſtice, and might prove fatal to 
the liberties of the nation. 51 rates 
Had this motion ſucceeded, eſpecially at 


a time when the minds of the people were 


in ſuch a ferment, it is hard to ſay, what 


might have been the conſequence. The 


new miniſters, however, were ſomewhat at a 
loſs how to oppoſe it with any appetrance of 
decency; the rather as they ha always de- 

don was ab- 


ductive of a long and a violent gebate. 'The 
country- party — it wiſh great zeal. 
and vehemence: the new minſſters oppoſed, 
it wich no leſs eagerneſs; and, being hap- 
pily joined by a great number of Tories, 


they ere, at laſt, enabled to obtain the 


cher motion was made 10 the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, which greatly engaged the 
| L 3 atten- 
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attention of the public. This was for leave 
to bring in a bill for taking, examining, 
and ftating the public accounts of the king» 
dom. The motion was carried, and the 
bill prepared, importing, among other things, 
that the number of commiſſioners for carry- 
ing the bill into execution, ſhould be ſeven: 
that no perſon ſhould be a commiſſioner, 
who had any office of profit, or was ac- 
countablego his majeſty : that the commiſ- 
fioners Id be members of that houſe ; 
and that they ſhould be choſe by ballot. 
The friends of the earl of Orford, alarm- 
ed at the nature of this bill, employed all 
their intereſt, in conjunction with the new 
miniſtry, to procure on their fide, a majori- 
ty of the commiſſioners; and having, in 
Gite of all the endeavours of the oppoſite 
party, ſucceeded in their endeavours, the 
trons of the bill became ſo indifferent a- 
at it, that it was dropped for the preſent. 
'The public buſineſs being now finiſhed, and 
the ſupplies granted, amounting to upwards 
of five millions and a half, the parliamenc. 
was prorogued on the fifteenth day of July. 
when the king, in his ſpeech, acquainted 
both houſes, that he was, determined to ex- 
ert his utmoſt endeavours in ſupporting the 
cauſe of her Hungarian majeſty. | 
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In order to ſhew the fincerity of his pro- 
fefhons, a reſolution was immediately taken 
in council, to ſend a body of Britiſh troops 
to the continent of Europe, This body was 
to be commanded by the earl of Stair, and 
was to conſiſt of fixteen thouſand. three hun- 
dred and thirty-four men; who, immedi- 
ately, upon their arrival upon the continent. 
were to be joined by an equal number of 
Hanoverians, and by the ſix thouſand Heſ- 
fians that were in Britiſh pay. | th 
The Engliſh, in general, were ſo much 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty, that the reſolution of ſending an army 
to her aſſiſtance, was highly extolled by all 
ranks of people. Some, however, ſeemed 
to be of opinion, that, confidering the a- 
verſion, which the Dutch had diſcovered to 
concur in the common cauſe, ſuch a mea- 
ſure was rather premature. b 
In anſwer to this it was alledged, that the 
Dutch, encouraged by the vigour of the 
Engliſh councils, would certainly reſolve to 
all their engagements. It is probable, in- 


deed, that the Britiſh mĩniſtry expected their 
joint aſſiſtance in ſupport of the queen of 
Hungary; and ſome diſpoſitions had been actu- 
ally made for his majeſty's going over in Au- 
tumn to review the confederate army. But 
the earl of Stair, who had been ſent to the 
| Hague, 
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Hague, culd not, with all his addreſs, * 
which was allowed to be great, prevail on 
the Dutch to come to a reſolution of taking 
the field, in conjunction with the Engliſh. 
Upon his return, in order to aſſume the 
command of the army, the lord Carteret, 
rincipal ſecretary of ſtate, was diſpatched to. 
Holland with freſh inſtructions. | 
He arrived at the Hague, at a very criti-* 
cal conjunQure. The French had declared 
that they intended to ſend thirty thouſand. 
men into the n Netherlands, but 
without the leaſt deſign of attempting an 
thing to the prejudice of their High Mighti- 
neſſes. Notwithſtanding this pacific decla- 
ration, the Dutch were filled with ſuch a 
terrible pannic, that they reſolved immedi- 
ately to augment their forces, both by ſea _ 
and land. The Engliſh imagined, that this 
incident would determine the Dutch to re- 
nounce- their neutrality, and to declare in 
favour of her Hungarian majeſty, In this 
Qation, however, they were greatly 
difappointed. The French intereſt was fo 
prevalent in their councils, that they would 
not even be perſuaded to promite, - that they 
wauld co-operate with the Britiſh troops, 
upon their arrival in Flanders. | 
Such was the ſtate of affairs in Holland, 


when the lord Carteret arrived at the Hagor, 
wi 


wich the following propoſitions, Which he 
| immediately laid before their High Mighti- 
neſſes. The firſt was, that the republic 
ſhould join; with England and her allies, in 
declaring war againſt France: the ſecond, 
( that they ſhould garriſon the ſtrong places 
| belonging to the queen of Hungary; that 
ſo ſhe might be at liberty to employ- her 
troops in the field: the third, that Great - 
Britain ſhould take into her pay, thirty thou- 
ſand of the republic's troops, who were to 
be lent to the queen of Hungary: and the 
fourth contained an offer of a new treaty of 
> gn between Great-Britain. and Hol- 
According to the account of the Dutch 
penſionary, their High Mightineſſes civilly 
declined all theſe propoſitions. They pro- 
feſſed an abhorrence ot encreaſing the effu- 
fion of human blood, by becoming parties 
in the war. They ſaid, that their troops were 
deſtined for their own defence, and were ne- 
ver intended to be let out for hire. They 
declared, indeed, their extreme readineſs to 
enter into a new treaty of commerce with 
Britain; but owned, at the ſame time, that, 
however deſirable that agreement, they 
ſhould be loth to purchaſe it at the expence 
of engaging themſelves in a ruinous war. 
This indeciſion of the Dutch, rendered — 
1 | the 
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the princes of Europe extremely cautious ii 
their conduct. By the great ſucceſs of Khe- 


venhalter, and the Auftrian generals, and 


by the large ſapplies of money, that were 
conſtantiy remitted from England to Vienna, 


a ſurprizing change had been effected in the 
face of affairs in Germany, greatly to the 
advantage of her Hungarian majeſty. 


Khevenhuller had deſeated mareſchal Tho- 


ring at Memberg, and had opened to him- 
ſelf a road into the heart of Bavaria; where 
Mentzel, with his detachment, took Mu- 
nich, the capital of that electorate. 

The queen of Hungary was no ſooner in- 


formed of this event, than ſhe wrote a moſt 


affecting letter to Khevenhuller, and pre- 


ſented him with the pictures of herſelf and 


her ſon. The letter was read, and the pic- 
tures ſhewn to the officers and ſoldiers, who, 
tranſported with an enthufiaſm of zeal for 


their beloved ſovereign, ſwote they would 


Iive and die in her ſervice. $460 
About the ſame time, baron Berenclau 
entered Bavaria by another quarter, with an 
army drawn from woods and wilds in the 
moſt remote territories of Aultria. « Their 
appearance was dreadful, if not hideous; 
and their living at free quarters rendered 
them ſtill more terrible to the inhabitants. 
They were, however, a very uſeful and — 
| | iS 
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defatigable body of troops : they drove count 
Thoring, with his Bavarians, under the can- 
non of Ingoldſtadt; and performed many 
other ſervices of importance to their-miſtreſs. 
To counterballance, however, in ſome 
meaſure, theſe great advantages, mareſchal 
Broglio ſent a body of French and Bavarians 
under prince Maurice of Saxony, who took, 
by capitulation, the town of Egra; while the 
citadel of Glatz, for want of proviſions, was 
 qbliged to ſurrender to his Pruſſian majeſty. 
Still, however, the iſſue of the campaign, 
was in favour of the Auſtrians, Who, by 
means of the great number of . recruits, 
which they daily received, were enabled to 
form a more regular plan of operations. 
Prince Lobkowitz at the head of eleven thou- 
ſand foot and five thouſand horſe was ap- 
inted to watch the motions of the French 
in Bohemia; while prince Charles, with an 
army of thirty thouſand foot and ' eighteen 
thouſand cavalry, advanced againſt the Pruſ- 
"Frans and Saxons, who retired with great 
precipitation out of Moravia, and abandon- 
ed Olmutz. | 
\ This retreat was extremely advantageous 
to the Auſtrians, and gave them an opportu- 
nity of uniting their whole force againſt the 
French under Broglio, who was too ſtrong 
for prince Lobkowitz ſingly. But _— 
eſati- 
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— — king of Pruſſia, having received 
a reinforcement of thirty-two thouſand men, 
returned to Bohemia, with a view of pre- 
venting the junction of the Auſtrians. _ + 
By the force of generalſhip the king ef- 
feted his deſign, and, at laſt, his army 
and that of prince Charles come-to a pitch- 
ed battle at Chazlau, about thirty-five miles 
to the ſouthward of Prague. The regular 
troops on both fides were nearly equal in 
number; but the Auſtrians had the advan- 
tage of having a valt number of irregulars, 
who did them great ſervice in the action. 
The battle continued four hours with the 
moſt invincible obſtinacy. The Auſtrians 
fought bravely; the Pruſſians deſperately. 
The former fought for their ſovereign; the 
latter, for their ſafety. ' The courage of the 
Auſtrians, however, muſt have overpowered 
the intrepidity of the Pruſſians; had not the 
rage of plunder ſeized theirregulars, who had 
actually forced themſelves into the Pruſſian 
camp. Their example was followed by the 
regulars of the right wing, who had followed 
them into the intrenchmeats ; and the main 
body of the Auſtrians being, by this means, 
expoſed, his Pruſſian majeſty ſeized the cri- 
tical moment, and renewing the attack with 
redoubled fury, obliged prince Charles, to 
WV . * 114 re tire 
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| fe:ife with the loſs of three thouſand men, 
though his own loſs was not much inferior. 
It is certain, however, that nothing but 
_ the importunities of the emperor, who be- 
gan to grow-jealous of the Saxons, the un- 
eady and even faithleſs conduct of the 
French, and the invincible haughtineſs of 
the court of Vienna, could have induced 
his Pruſſian majeſty to return to Bohemia. 
But he ſaw, that if the Auſtrians ſhould de- 
ſtroy the French; an event, which was, by 
no means, improbable ; he himſelf muſt be 
left to the mercy of the court of Vienna, 
from which he had every thing to fear. In 
order, therefore, to ſecure himſelf againſt 
this danger, he was obliged to fave the 
French, though he was, by no means, ſatis- 
fied with their conduct. And, indeed, 
that his diſſatisſaction was founded upon too 
juſt grounds, appeared by an accident, that 
happened foon after the battle. 
Ne had ſent a courier. to Broglio, defiring, 
he would endeavour to gain a march upon 
prince Lobkowitz, and join the Pruſſians 
with the troops he commanded. As Brog- 
lio's army was double the number of that of 
prince Lobkowitz, nothing could be eaſier 
than ſuch a' project; yet the mareſchal 
thought proper to decline it, on pretence 
that it exceeded the orders he had received; 
Vor. XXXVII. M The 
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Ji The king, at firſt, 'was ſomewhat at a 
| loſs to account for an excuſe ſo extremely ri- 

1 diculous; but his doubts were ſoon removed 
- by an Auſtrian officer, Who was brought in, 

0 wounded, from the field of battle. Having 

. had the humanity to viſit the officer, the lat- 

ter told him, that he could not die in [ig 

110 without teſtifying his gratitude, by diſco- 

0 vering the perfdy of his French allies, on 

whom he ſo much depended, | 

The king ſeeming either to {light or ſuſ- 

11 pect this intimation, the Auſtrian obtain- 

136i ed leave to ſend a courier to Vienna, who re- 

1 turned with an intercepted letter from the 
French court to mareſchal Broglio. In this 

letter, the mareſchal was ordered to keep his 

troops always at a diſtance from thoſe of 
| Pruſſia; to obſerve the motions both of the 
| king and his army; never tb expoſe his 

ſeorces to any riſk or danger; and, if preſſed 
by his Pruſſian majeſty to come tp an action, 
to plead, in 14 the abſence of Belleiſle, 

or the want of ſufficient powers. 8 

Though it was prudent in the queen of 
| | | Hungary to furniſh his Pruſſian majeſty with 
this proof of French perfidy ; yet it was 
pretty certain, that ſhe herſelf, at this very 
time, entertained a ſecret agent from the 
| French court, and it was publickly ſaid, that 
| ſhe had one of her own at Paris, 


* 
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Seien of the latter kivd ſeems to have 
been ſuſpected at the Hague: for, when Van 
Hoey flatly demanded of cardinal Fleury 
bat truth there was in that report, though 
his eminency ſeemed to deny it, yet he ad- 
ded, that, certainly the queen of Hungar 
would not take an ineffeQual ftep, in ub 
t applied to the French court; ſince no- 
ing was ſo much wiſhed for at Paris, as the 
ſpeedy accompliſhment of an equitable peace. 
3 be ; in this, coils it is, that, 
Ace the battle of Chazlau, his Pruſſian ma- 
mn had determined 'ro make a ſeparate 
e with the queen of Hungary, under 
: 1 mediation of Great Britain. e made 
fo ſittle ſecret of this, that, in a letter, 
whieh he wrote to the mareſchal Belleiſle, 
wha ſent it to Verſailles, he covertly up- 
braided the French with their perfidious 
condpet. Nay, when Broglio paid him a 
ere his camp, with a view of diſcover- 
ing hl ſentiments, he frankly declared his 
intentions to that nobleman. 

Nor did he fail to adhere to his refoluti- 
on: the peace was ſoon after concluded; 
and that happy event was, in a great mea- 
ſure, owing to the wiſe conduct and pru- 
dent management of his 'Britannic majeſty, 
who way perpetually inculcating the neceſſi- 
ty of unlting their forces for the delivery of 

M 2 their 
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their country ; and aſſuring them, that the 
French, by keeping them at variance, were 
only conſulting their own ambitious views, 
All trye, Germans, though they durſt not 


avow it, were of the ſame opinion; and 


„„ 


not only the elector of Saxony, but the 
emperor, began to give manifeſt ſigns of - 
their great dilatisfaQtion with the ces of 


their French allies, N 

The earl of Hyndford, the Britiſh mis 
niſter, was velled with full powers by the 
m2 of Hungary, to give, in her name, 
the finiſhing hand to the preliminaries of 


the treaty ; as was likewiſe count Podiwelts 


on the part of his Pruſſian majeſty: and the 
peace was ſigned at Breſlau on the eleventh 
day of June by both miniſters. 2 

By this treaty the queen of Hungary ced- 


ed to his Pruſſian majeſty the Low and the 


High Sileſia, with the city and caſlle of | 


Glatz and the county of that name; and, 
in return, the king of Pruſſia renounced all 
pretenſions whatſoever on her Hungarian 
majeſty, The king was ſo well pleaſed 
with the concluſion of this treaty, 5 UN 
is ſaid to have declared, be would willingly 


part with one of his hands, could he be ſure 


that it would never be broken. 2 
In conſequence of the eleventh article, 
by which the king of Poland, as elector of 
Pa Saxony, 
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Saxo ny, was invited to accede to the treaty 
of Breſlau, he immediately ordered his 
troops, who were advancing into Bohemia, 
to halt till ſurther orders; and a negociati- 
on being ſet on foot, a peace was concluded 
between him and the queen of vn ho 


who yielded to his Poliſh majeſty ſome 
* in the circles of Elnbogen, Satzer, 

itmaritz, and Buntzlaw in Bohemia, in 
conſideration of which he guarantied to her 
the reſt of that kingdom, The execution of 
the preliminaries was guarantied by a defen- 
five. treaty of alliance concluded, at Weſt. 
minſter on the eighteenth day of November, 
between the king of Great: Britain and his 
Pruffian majeſty, 

The news, of the treaty of Breſlau came 
like a thunderbolt upon the French court, 
whoſe armies, under Broglio and Belleifle, had 
Juſt after the battle of Chazlau, gained ſome 
inconſiderable advantages over the Auſtrians. 
So great, however was their pannic, upon 
the receipt of this intelligence, that hay 
retired towards Prague with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. The Auſtrians purſued them 
with incredible celerity : they even obliged 
them to abandon their baggage and their mi- 
litary cheſt : and the very peaſants deſtroyed 
their ſtragglers with clubs and pitchforks 


wherever they could find them, 
e | It 
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It muſt be owned, however, that, in this 
preſſing emergency, Broplio behaved with 
equal courage and conduct; and that, had 
it not been for a judicious Rand,” which he 
made, the whole French army muſt have 
been irretrievably ruined. Nevertheleſs, be 
Was altogether unable to cure his men of 
the pannic, which had ſeized them, and 
which had now encreaſed to ſuch à degree, 
hat one part of them haſtily entering 
'rague, ſhut the gates againſt their 'com- 
PAanzons. | | EN e 
Mean while, prince Charles had made him- 
ſelf maſter of 2 n, Frauenberg, Pilſeck, 
and ſeveral other p aces Fefilsnef by French 
forces; and havipg, at length, compleated 
bis junction with pripce Lobkowitz, and 
thereby augmented his army to the number 
of fixty thouſand men, he reſolved to under- 
take the ſiege ot Prague in form. AJ 
HBelleiſſe had lately made a tour to Dreſ- 
den, with a view of diſſuading her Poliſh 


majeſty from abandoning the confederacy ; 


but 6nding all his attempts ineffectual, he 
E to Prague, and reſolved to take the 
eſt meaſures for ſecuring that important 
city. He intrenched his army, 'amounting 
to twenty-ſix thouſand men, in a kind of 
peninſular meadow, formed by the has 
of the river Maldag; the banks of = 
f | e- 
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defended them on all ſides, except at one 
narrow pa's,” v hich was commanded by the 
cannon of the city. No ſooner did the Au- 
ſtrians appear in view, than Belleiſle ſent a 
trumpet, demanding a conference with the 
mareſchal count Konigſegg; a requeſt, which 
was immediately granted. | 
The two generals having met, Belleiſle, 
who, ever. fince the treaty of Breſlau, had 
foreſeen all that had happened, and had 
ocured credentials ——— offered, 
immediately, in virtue of his plenipotenti- 
ary powers, to open conferences for a gene- 
ral accommodation. Konigſegg replied, 
that he could not agree to the propoſal, as 
his miſtreſs was determined to take no ſtep 
of that kind, without the participation of 
her allies. 5 
Helleiſle perceived, that this inſinuation 
could only relate to his Britannic majeſty; 
and, in confidence, declared io Konig egg, 
that he was willing, in the name of their Im- 
perial and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, to treat 
about the ſecularization of the biſhopries of 
; Oſnaburg and Hilderſheim, and the apnexa- 
tion of theſe territories, in perpetuity, to 
the houſe of Hanover. Even this bait, tempt- 
Ing as it was, did not ſucceed : the confe- 
rences were therefore broke off, and Belle- 
Iſte returned to his camp. F ' 
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It was ſomewhat new, and almoſt unprece- 
dented, to ſee an army of twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand. of the beſt troops in Europe beſieged. 
The French general acquitted himſelf_with - 
great ſpirit and reſolution. . He knew he 
had nothing but famine to fear. The Auſ- 
trians, he was ſenſible, were, in a great 
meaſure, ignorant of the art of attack 
and defence; but they were formid 
by their numbers, by their knowledge ol 
the country, by their valour in the field, 
and by their being acquainted with the lan- 
guage, and poſſeſſed of the good will of th 
inhabitants. Anothet conference was helc 
between the two generals, when Belleiſle 
preſented to e e a letter addreſſed to 
him from cardinal Fleury. In this letter, 
the cardinal endeavoured to clear himſelf 
from the imputation of being deemed the au- 
thor of the war, the whole * of which 
he threw upon mareſchal Belleiſle, Many 
*« people know,” ſaid he, that 1 always 
„ oppoſed the reſolutions we have taken 
„ and that I was, in a manner, forced to 
«« yield to the preſſing inſtances that were 
% made by others. Your excellency is too 
«+ well informed of all that has paſt, not to 
«© gueſs eaſily who it was that ſet, the whole 
% machine at work, and determined his ma- 
jeſty to enter into a league ſo contrary to 
5 «6 my 
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% my principles and.inclinations.” From the 

remaining part of the letter, it appears, that, 
about fix months before, Waſner, the Auſ- 
trian miniſter at London, had received pro- 
poſitions of peace from the "cardinal ; and 
that Konig ſegg himſelf was not, in his own. 
rivate opinion, averſe to the offers that had 
n made him by Belleiſle. Not only the con- 
tents, but the manner of delivering this letter, 
which was preſented by the hands of the ve- 

ry perſon it accuſed, were ſtrong - proofs of 
the great decay of the writer's intellectual 
faculties. Theſe, indeed, ſeem to have 
been ſo much impaired, that he ſometimes. 
fell into the moſt egregious blunders. On 
the very day, that preceded the writing of 
the above letter, he had ſent another to ſe- 
veral French miniſters at foreign courts, con- 
taining the following expreſſions: I am 
„very much obliged to you, Sir, for being 
« ſo good as to inform me, that evil- minded 
« perſons ſpread, more than ever, even in 
% Paris, the repoxt of our having ſent, pri- 
% yately, a miniſter to the court of Vienna, 
in order to negociate an accommodation, 
«© before the king of Pruſſia thought of con - 
«cluding one. All the world knows, in- 
% deed, that I love peace; and this I never 
«© concealed : but it is falſe that I ever made 
any propoſitions for one, directly or 1 
1% N 46 i. 
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© doubt it, the court of Vienna may eably 
give me the lye.“ | | 


* * 


„ dtregiy if, after this, any body can 


As chis jetter was wrigten and publiſhed 


in the French king's name, the court of Vien- 
na took the cardinal at his word; and, in or- 
der to give him the lye gireQly, exhibited 


to the public his letter to count Konigſegg. 


The cardinal was a good deal nettled at thig 
uniucky incident; and, in another letter, 
upbraided the count with breach of truſt, 
and with having betrayed à private corre- 
ſpondence. eee AL 5 

In the ſecond interview between the two 
generals, Belleiſle offered to evacuate Bohe- 
mia, provided his troops might have leave 
to retire with their arms, artillery, and bag- 
gage. The court of Vienna were ſo much 
elated by their late ſucceſſes, that they had 
even the hardineſs to reje& this propoſal 
and would liſten tono terms but thoſe of the 
French ſurrendering priſoners of war. 

The French, though inyolved in great dif- 
ficulties, were not yet ſo far diſpirited, as to 
accept of ſuch diſhonourable terms; and they 
therefore rejected the conditions with the ut- 
molt indignation. The conferences were 


immediately broke off: the place was inveſt- 


ed on all fides : the trenches were opened on 

the twenty-cighth day of July; and Feſtititz, 

an Auſtrian general, way ordered, at the * 
0 
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of ten thouſand Hungarians, chiefly cavalry, 
*to approach nearer to Old Prague, and to 
ftraiten the beſieged on that quarter; an or- 
der, which he executed with great reſolution. 
Belleiſle, who now commanded in Prague, 
looked upon all theſe diſpoſitions with the 
utmoſt unconcern : and ſent repeated ad- 
vices to his court, with 'which he kept a 
daily correſpondence, that he feared nothing 
from any enemy but famine ; and that, if 
that enemy ſhould prove intolerable, and 
the Auſtrians continue to preſs the ſiege, he 
ſhould till be able to make good a retreat. 

His conduct ſoon ſhewed, that, he was 
abundantly capable of performing what he 
had promiſed. He ordered the count de 
Gramont to attack the Hungarians under 
Feſtititz; and this officer, though only at 
the head of a ſmall body of troops, obtained 
ſeveral advantages over the Hungarians, and 
brought off ſome trophies of victory. Not- 
withſtanding theſe repulſes, the Auſtrians 
began to draw lines of circumvallation, and 
other works around the city ; but theſe were 
executed in ſo clumſy and bungling a man- 
ner, as excited the ridicule and derifion of 
the French. | | __ 

It would be foreign to our purpoſe, to re- 
late, particularly, every remarkable incident 
of this long and important fiege. Suffice ic 
| x hy 
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«to ſay, that the French behaved with great 
ſpirit and intrepidity, and made fo many deſ- 
2 ſallies; ſome of them equal to pitched 
battles, that they never ſuffered the befiegers, 
notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts, to make 
any regular approaches. 15 IS 
While the Auſtrians and Hungarians were 
thus puſhing the ſiege of Prague, with fo 
little Kill, and ſo little ,prabability of ſuc- 
ceſs, England was kept inthe utmoſt anxiety 
and ſuſpence, with regard to the event of 
this important undertaking, The partizans 
of her Hungarian majeſty, poſſeſſed, as they 
were, with the higheſt opinion of her gene- 
'rals, believed that they would never have 
refuſed to accept the offers propoſed by the 
French, had not they been ſure of obliging 
them to ſurrender at diſcretion 
What contributed to encreaſe the deluſion, 
was the vanity or policy of the Auftrians 
themſelves, who daily publiſbed the moſt 
pompous accounts of the ſucceſſes they had 
gained, and the diſtreſs to which the enemy 
was reduced: and this falſe intelligence they 
continued with ſuch confidence and aſſurance, 
as actually impoſed upon ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed  perſonages in the kingdom. 
The deceit, however, had ſome good ef- 
ſets. . It nut the nation in a good humour, 
and it raiſed conſiderably the public credit, 
, a cir- 
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& circumſtance of no ſaiall conſequence at 
that important JunAture, . 0 
_ The French after a and moſt obſti- 
nate refiftance, were, at laſt, attacked by 
| ot enemy, whom they ſo much dreaded. 
Famine now began to ſtare them in the face: 
their proviſions were almoſt entirely exhauſt- 
ed ; and, without ſome fignal and immediate 
relief, they could not ſubſiſt above a few 
weeks. Neither the honour not the intereſt 
of France could ſuffer her to ſacrifice fo fine 
an army, without making one effort to ſave 
it. Fleury, by bis late anaccountable con- 
duct, was beginning to forfeit the eſteem of 
his maſter, Averſe ſill to hoſtile meaſures, 
and eager for the re-eſtabliſhment of his pa- 
cific ſyſtem, he had all along endeavoured 
to bring the war to a ſpeedy conclufion, 
With this view, he now thought proper to 
canceal the diftreſſes of the French army in 
Prague; hoping that, thereby, they would 
nally, be - obliged to ſurrender at dif. 
cretion, and that France would, by that 
means, be laid under a neceſſity of conclu- 
diog a peace upon any terms. | 
d matter, however, of ſo great import- 
ance could not long be kept a ſecret from 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. That prince 
 baving found means to ſee a letter written 
one of his favourite miſtreſſes, by che mareſ- 
Vor. XXXVII. | oo" 
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chal Broglio, Tessa fi an account of the un⸗ 
happy ſituation to which the French army in 
Prague was reduced, determined immediately 
to ſend them ſome aſſiſtance. A council, ac- 
cordingly, was inſtaatly ſummoned ; and a re- 
ſolution taken, in ſpite of Fleury and his par- 
ty, to make. an, attempt for the coke? of 
Pra ue. This ſervice was propoſed to 15 
performed by a method ſuggeſted by the mar- 
quis de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, at 
ro Hague, who adviſed, that orders ſhould 
ſent to the mareſchal de Maillebois, who + 
Was til} in. Weſtphalia at the head of fort) 
thouſand men, to march to Bohemia witt 
the utmoſt. expedition. 
The expedient, however, was thought 4 
be davgerous, if not abſolutely impraQtica- 
ble, The beſieged flood in need of imme- 
diate relief; and Maillebois muſt, march a- 
bove ſix hundred miles, and moſily too 
through an enemy's couptry, before he could 
reach them, The interior parts of France 
were altogether mic; © 4 of troops, no 
| Teſs than one hundred and fifty thouſand hav- 
ing been,ſent into the empire; and an army 
ot about forty thouſand men, belonging 
to his Britannic majeſty, was then hovering 
on the frontiers of the kingdom. 
_ Theſe conſiderations were urged, by the 
cardinal and his party, as ſtrong arguments 
againſt 
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againſt the meaſure. projected; but the 
marquis de Fenelon having undertaken for 
the continuance of Holland's neutrality ; 
and it not being judged ' probable, that, 
without the afifance of the Datch, the Eng- 
liſh would make any attempt on the French 
dominions, a reſolution was taken to ſend 
orders to Maillebois to begin his march with- 
out loſs of tine. + San | 
The - ſcheme. was communicated to his 
Imperial majeſty, without whoſe conſent 
it could not be executed, The emperor a 
firſt ſlarted ſome objections. He ſaid, tha 
his own dominions ought to be delivered 
from the enemy, befare any other projet 
could be reaſonably attempted ; and in this 
_ he was ſeconded by Maillebois him- 
elf, who was 2xtremely averſe to ſet out on 
a march, attended manifeſtly with ſo much 
dificulty and danger. | | 
The emperor's advice was, no doubt, 
the beſt; and might be productive of far 
greater advantages, even to France, than 
could be derived from the relief of Prague. 
But it happened, that, by this time, his 
Imperial majeſty had incurred the ſuſ- 
dicton, and even the contempt, of the 
French court; and Maillebois, accordingly, 
began his march from Weſtphalia to Bohe- 
mia, about the middle of Auguſt, under 
A - way 
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the ſanction of a reſcript; which the empe- 
ror ſent to the diet of the empire. E 15tge 
In this reſeript, his Imperial majeſty took 
notice of the repeated offers, which he and 
France had made for evacuating Bohemia, 
provided Bavaria ſhould be evacuated like - 
wiſe ; and he juftified the march of the ma- 
reſchal de Maillebois upon the principles of 
neceſſity, ariſing, he ſaid, from the uncon- 
guerable obſtinacy of the court of Vienna. 
The duke de Harcourt was then at the 
head of the Frevch troops in Bavaria : Seck- 
endorf commanded the Imperialiſts; and 
Ehevehuller the Auſtrians : but the decifion 
of the fate of Prague, which was hourly 
expected, kept all parties in a ſtate of in- 
action. | 5 15 


The count de Saxe, who had now enter- 


ed into the ſervice of his moſt Chriftian ma- 
jeſty, and gave daily proofs of his uncom- 
mon vigour, activity, and reſolution, was 
appointed to ſucceed the duke de Harcourt 
in the command of the French army. The 
firſt exploit of this new general was to give 
the ſlip. to Khevenhuller, and to join his for- 
ces to thoſe under Maillebois; a ſcheme, 
which, by a ſurprizing exertion of intrepi- 
dity and addreſs, he at Jaſt . accompliſhed ; 
and the united armies of France, which had 
pow advanced to Amberg in the upper Pala- 
28 a tinate, 
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tinate, were ſoon after joined by the Impe- 
rialifls under Seckendorff, notwithſtanding 
ts atmoſt efforts of Kevenhuller to prevent 
them, | . | 

"Prince Charles, who flill continued before 
Prague, was no ſooner informed of the ap- 
proach of Maillebois, than converting the 
ſiege into a looſe blockade, and committing 
the care of it to prince Lobkowitz and gene- 
ral Feſtititz, with a body of eighteen thou- 
ſand men, he ſet out to oppoſe the French 
mareſchals ; and near Hayd was joined by 

Kevenhuller, who had now give over the 
- Purſuit of the enemy. . 

Mean while, the Auſtrians reduced the 
town of Frauenburgh; and Trenck, the 
famous Partizan, made himſelf maſter, by a 
deſperate attack, of Chamb in Bavaria, 
which, on account of its fituation, was the 
general repoſitory of the moſt valuable effects 
and treaſure of. the inhabitants. | 
Upon the departure of prince Charles 
from Prague, Belleiſle and Broglio reſolved to 
execute the fame deſign, which had been ac- 
compliſhed by Saxe and Seckendorff, that of 
joining the mareſchal de Maillebois, who, 
b the accefſion of the troops from Bavaria, 
was now at the head of ſeventy thooſand 
men. This project, had it ſucceeded, would 

: N 3 hays 
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have entirely altered the face of the war in, 
Germany. THE. . | 
Ide Auſtrians finding themſelves too, 
weak to continue the blockade of Prague, 
had thought proper to abandon the. enter- 
prize. The two French mareſchals, being 
thus freed from all reſiſtance, marched out of 
the city, and advanced to Leutmaritz, in 
order to join their main army, which had' 
now arrived in the neighbourhood of Egra. 

Prince Charles, being apprized of the de- 

ſign of the two mureſchals, reſalyed, if poſſi- 
ble, to prevent its execution. With this 
view he made himſelf maſter of the paſſes. 
into the circle of Satz, through which, be 
knew, they muſt neceſſarily 15 be ſore they 
could accompliſh their intended junction. 
This precaution had the deſired effect: 
the paſſes could not be forced by a greater, 
and hardly indeed by any, army: and thus 
the three French mareſchals, after having 
been almoſt in view of each other's camp, 
were obliged to abandon their favourite 
project. Maillebois was forced to return to 

Egra, which was ſtil! in the hands of the 
French; Belleiſſe and Broglio marched back 
to Prague: the former was followed by 
prince Charles with the main army of the 
Auſtrians ; the latter two by prince Lobko- 

MEM Witz 
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Witz with a detachment ſ6fficient to renew 
the blockade of that city. Tak 
It is generally allowed, that, in this ex- 
pedition, Maillebois acquitted himſelf, as. 
an able, though not as an enterprizing ge- 
neral. It ought, likewiſe, to be obſerved, 
in his favour, that cardinal Fleury had full 
| 4a much influence as to prevail upon the 
French court to ſend him orders to act upon 
the defenfive, and to hazard no battle, in 
Which he had not a manifeſt advantage. 
To this injunction the mareſchal paid a 
moſt implicit obedience. He avoided, with 
great dexierity, a battle, when it ſeemed 
veral times inevitable; and, through 
ſeemingly unſurmountable obſtacles, arrived 
at laſt on the confines of Bavaria, where he 
reſtored the emperor to the poſſeſſion of his 
capital; but he was ſoon obliged to reſign 
his command to Broglio, who eſcaped out 
of Prague to Bavaria in the diſguiſe of a 
courier. | | 
The affairs of the emperor ſeemed now 
to be in a more promiſing condition; but 
thoſe of France were far from being mend- 
ed. Belleiſle was once more ſhut up in 
Prague by prince Lobkowitz, who was al- 
moſt the only general that ſtill kept the 
field, the other commanders having, ſome, 
5 | time 
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time before diſtributed their troops into win, 
ter quarters. eee 

Belleiſle, though: he fill continued to 
laugh at the efforts of the Auſtrians, was, 
by this time, reduced to a very diſagreeable 
ſituation. His men were attacked not only 
by famine but by ſickneſs: their numbers 
from twenty - ſix were now diminiſhed to ſe- 
venteen thouſand; and theſe were deſlitute, 
as well of all hopes. of future relief, as of all 
means of preſent ſubſiſtanſe. 

In. theſe circumftances he reſolved to per- 
form the promiſe he had made of effefty- 
ating a retreat from Prague. To accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe, however, with the preat- 
er caſe, he thought it ſtill neceſſary to keep 
up the ſhow of refiftance ; and this conduct 
had ſo good an effect, that ſcarce a day. paſſ- 
ed without ſome ſhirmiſhes, in which the 
French had generally the, better. As the. 
Auſtrian magazines, which lay at ſome 
diſtance from Prague, were the chief objects 


of diſpute / upon theſe occaſions, Prince 


Lobkowitz ordered them to be guarded by 
the flower of his army, in bopes that far 
wine would ſoog compel the enemy to ſur- 

Sig. i: 13 Cas 98 18 8 dads 
Belleiſle had formed his deſign of eſcap- 
ing with incredible ſecrecy ; and the better 
to conceal his purpoſe, having remounted 


his 
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his cavalry and repaired his carriages, he 
ſent them almoſt every day to forage. At 
laſt every thing being entirely got ready, he 
reſolved to carry his ſcheme into immediate 
execution, OX 
Accordingly, on the fixteenth of Decem- 
ber having kept the gates of the city ſhut 
during the whole day, he next mornin 
made on one quarter of the town; a feint 
a general forage. The attention of the Au- 
ſtrians being entirely attracted towards that 
ſide, Belleiſle ſeized the critical moment; 
and marching out of the oppoſite quarter, 
gained a day's march upon prince Lobko- 
witz, before the other was apprized of his 
* e 1101 
This project be was enabled to execute 
with the greater facility on account of the 
prodigious extent of the walls; and. in or- 
der the more effectually to amuſe the ene- 
my, he left a garriſon under Monſieur Che- 
vert in the city. According to his own ac- 
count, he marched out at the head of ele- 
ven thouſand foot, three thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty horſe, between ſive and ſix 
thouſand ſumpter and waggon horſes, fur- 
niſhed with bread for twelve days, thirty 
pieces of cannon, powder, ball, and all 
other implements: and, to render his ex- 


ploit fill more maflerly, he had e 
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his officers to part wick a great deal of their 
heavy baggage, in hopes of their being re- 
lieved by count Saxe. e. 
He had thirty miles of plain country to. 
croſs before he came to the defles; the 
ground was covered with ſnow, the ſeaſon 
exceſſively ſevere, all the country round 
hoſtile, and prince Lobkowitz, with an army, 
of twenty thou ſand freſh troops, in his rear. 
_ Amidſt all theſe diſcouragements he ar- 
rived at the-dekles before he was overtaken 
nor even then was he fo much embarraſk 
as might have been expeded. He had 
planned his march with ſo much ſagacity, 
that though the Aultrian horſe had occu- 
pied the paſſes upon the two principal 
roads towards Egra, yet availing himſelf of 
the hardneſs of the ground, occaſioned by, 
the froſt, he ſtruck through moraſſes that 
never perhaps had been trodden before ; 
and in this exploit he merited the greater 
honour, as, notwwithianding his being con- 
fined, during the whole march, to his coach 
or ſedan; by a violent rheumatiſm, he al- 
ways continued himſelf to paint out the 
WAN. on Wenn 4; wad „ 
Nevertheleſs, the Auſtrian huſſars were 
_ continually haraſſing his front. and rear, 
and many of bis men dropt down dead 
through the fatigue of the march and 2 
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Fverity of the weather ; but, notwithſtand - 
ing all theſe difficulties, he arrived in twelve 
days at Egra, having carried with him thir< 
fy pieces of cannon, and not having loft, 
according to his 'own account, ſo much as 4 
finple ſoldier, except through the jinele - 
mency of the ſeaſon, which killed about a 
thouſand, | 
+ Having thus given an account of the cam- 
Paign in Germany, the event of which was 
io very interefling to England, it now is 
time to attend the progreis of the war in 
Italy and the ſouthern parts of Europe, where 
the naval force of Great-Britain had a confi- 
derable influence. | wy 
One of the preateſt misfortunes of the 
hte miniftry had been, that, though a great 
many ſhips were often in commiſſion, it way 
yet found impoſſible to man them with ſuch 
EX 1 as to anſwer the impatience of the 

ublic. | . 
8 To this inconvenience, and to the croſſ- 
neſs of the winds and tides, it was entirely 
"owing, that, in the courſe of the laſt year, 
Sir John Norris loſt ſeveral opportunities of 
intercepting the Spaniſh galleons in their 
"Paſſage from' America, Some of his cap- 
* rains, indeed, performed exploits, which 
amazed the enemy, and reflected equal glory 
on themſelves and their country, W 2 
ws ar- 
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Harriſon, in the Argyle; took four prizes ak 
CendangeNo,nom Vigp, "The captains Bar- 
net and Balchen, miſtaking, or pretending bh 
miſtake, ſome French men of war for Span 
eons, attacked them with incredible fury 
ut.the miſtake being diſcovered, they parc 
ood friends, though not till the French hae 
uſtained conſiderable damage. 
. We have already obſerved, that, upon 
the death, of the emperor Charles the fixth, 
the court of Spain laid claim to all the Au- 
ſtrian dominions in Italy. To ſapport thus 
claim, no ſooner was treaty for the heu- 
trality of Hanover known, than two hun- 
dred tranſports, having on board a body of 
fifteen, thouſand land forces, failed from 
Barcelona, while Navarro, the Spaniſh ad- 
mital, departed from Cadiz 1 5 thirteen 
ſhips of the line and four frigates; and, in 
a ſhort time, the whole fleet, favoured by 
a dark vight, paſſed the Streights. 
Admiral Haddock, who was then repairin 
his fleet at Gibraltar, was ſuperior to the e- 
nemy, both in ſtrength and number of ſhips ; 
and the Spaniards being driven back by a 
cantrary wind, he immediately bore, down 
upon them in a line of battle. But, juſt as 
72 were going te engage, the French Tou- 
lon ſquadron, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of 
the line, ſtood in between, them, with a flag 
. | 0 
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truce, and ſent a meſſage to the liſh 
: fd importing; tes, as the Space, and 
French fleets were engaged in the ſame ex- 
pedtion, the French admiral muſt obey his 
« Orders, and could not avoid taking the Spa- 
wiſh 7 under his protection 
Haddock was enraged at ſuch an inſolent 
and imperious meſſape ; but finding himſelf 
unable to cope with the combined ſquadrons , 
of 'France and Spain, he was, obliged, by 
the advice of a council of war, to return to 
Gibraltar, from whence he proceeded” to 
-Port-Mahon, and there he 'was ſoon afrer 
oined by a reinforcement of nine ſhips of 
| Ate line from 0 bur A 
By this time, however, what by the fa- 
tigues of the ſervice, what by anxfery of 
"mind, owing to the numerous 'diſappoint- 
ments he had met with, his conſtitution was 
ſo much impaired, that he was obliged to 
reſign the command of the fleet to Leſtock. 
In the mean time, the tranſports from Bar- 
. celona, after encountering 'a violent ſtorm, 
landed their troops at Orbitello in Italy, while 
the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons put into 
the harbour of Toulon. 125 
The queen of Hungary ſaw the impend- 
ing ftorm, and had no other reſource, in 
the dangers that threatened her, than the 
counſel and aſſiſtance of the Britiſh mi- 
Vol. XXXVII. O niſtry. 
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. By them ſhe was adviſed to apply 
to the king _ Sardinia; — — it was 
to preſerve preſent ſyſtem of power it 
Italy, and who, by his ſituation, Tad 'bok | 
able to check the ambitious views. of their 
moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties. 
His Sardinian majeſty was, at this time; 
. In the prime of life ; and, joined to the he- 
reditary virtues of his family, he poſſeſſed a 
conſummate knowledge of the art of war, an 
unconquerable ſpirit of bravery and reſolu- 
tion, a deep inſight into the - intereſts arid 
connexions of the ſeveral powers of Europe, 
and a juſt ſenſe of his own dignity and im- 
portance. Bleſſed with theſe advantages, it 
is no wonder if his friendſhip was eagerly 
courted by all the contending parties; but 
true policy did not ſuffer him to remain long 
in a ſtate of indeciſion. | 07 
The queen of Spain made no ſecret, that 
it was her intention to ere&t Lombardy into 
a kingdom, in favour of her ſon, Don Phi- 
hip; a young prince of an engaging aſpect, 
and of very promiſing virtues. This was an 
event, which the houſe of Savoy, from its 
almoſt hereditary antipathy to that of Bour- 
bon, dreaded above all things. His Sardi- 
nian majeſty, however, made the beſt terms 
for himſelf, that could poſſibly be procured. 
He ſlipulated a ſubſidy from England: he 
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reſerved, in their- fall force, all the Ah of 
his family upon the Milaneſe; and he ob- 
tained ſeveral private ceſions of places God 
lay convenient for his dominions. | 

In conſideration of theſe advantages, be 
promniſed to join his forces to thoſe of the 
queen of Hungary, in order to check the 
progreſs of the Spaniſh and Neapolitan ar- 
mies, which were then meditating. a junc- 
tion; and to cover the ſtates of Modena and 
Mirandola, which were the bulwarks of her 
Hungarian majeſty's dominions in ny Ae 
likewiſe undertook to prevent the Spaniſh 
troops which had been landed at Obets and 
which were commanded by the duke de Mon- 
temar, from effecting a junction with ano- 
ther body, which had lately arrived in the 

of Spezzia. And in theſe operations 
was aſſured of being aſſiſted by a ſtrong 

Engliſh ſquadron, to be kept in the Medi- 
terrancan for that purpoſe, 

It happened, however, that, in ſome of 
bis "77 2 he unluckily failed, The duke 
Montemar, having obtained leave of the 

Pope to march through the eccleſiaſtical ter- 
ritories, found means to unite his forces, 
not only to the other body of Spaniards, but 
likewiſe to the Neapolitans ; and the whole 
combined - army -amounted to about forty 
thouſand _ „ in chief by Fo 

2 duke 
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duke de Montemar, und under him by the 
— 2 de Caſtropignauo, the Neapolitan ge- 
Phe king of Sardinia was no fooner in- 
formed of this event, than he publiſhed a 
manifeſto, declaring his intention to ſupport 
the queen of Hungary, in her poſſeſſion of 
the Milaneze ; and ia the beginning of 
March, he entered that country at the hèad 
of thirty thouſand men, who were joined 
by ſeventeen thouſand Auſtrians, under. the 
mareſchal count Traun. 3 
As the duke of Modena, through whoſe 
dominions the king of Sardinia behaved to 
paſs,” before he conld attack the Spaniatds, 
profeſſed to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, this 
circumſtance created, at firſt, ſome diffical> 
ty to the allies ; but that obſtruction was ſoon 
removed by tie imprudent and impolitic 
conduct of the duke himfelf. r 
Relying on the protection of the Spani» 
ards, he concluded à private treaty. with 
Montemar: and the king of Sardinia, was 


no ſooner apprized: of this incident, than he 
entered the duke's territories, drove him out 
of his dominions, ſeized upon his dutchy, 
and made himſelf maſter of his capital; 
while the duke, thus ſtripped of all his poſ- 
ſefions, was obliged to retire to the Spaniſh 
wee no in; oh rt 1 1 1 tf g army, 
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=. 7 of which, by his late . treaty „ he aſ- 
ſumed the nominal command. 
By this time the Engliſh miniſtry had 
_ come to a reſolution to keep no farther mea- 
ſures. with France. The conduct of the 
French admiral, in the Mediterranean, was a 
ſo firong a demonſtration. of the intentions 
of his court, that all their pretexts to a neu- 
trality were become abſolutely ridiculous. 
Leſtock, now a rear-admiral, commanded 
the Britiſh ſquadron in the veighbourhood 
of Antibes, where ke watched the motions 
of the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons. in the 
| Harbour of Toulon, But, as it was deter- 
mined to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke in the Me- 
diterranean, in the courſe of this ſummer, 
the. ſupreme command of the fleet was be- - 
Rowed upon Mr. Matthews, who was pro- 
moted to the rank of a vice-admiral, and 
appointed his mazeſly's miniſter plenipoten-. 
tiary to all the princes and flares of Italy, 
Though Matthews had obtained this pre- 
ferment by the intereſt of the new miniftry, 
She had never diſlinguiſhed himſelf greatly 
zin their favour. He was, at the time of 
bis promotion, conſiderably advanced in 
_.years, but far from being diſqualified for 
action. His perſon was remarkably grace- 
Ful, and his appearance ſafliciently expreſ- 
five of his character, which was compoſed 
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of a due mixture of courage, candour, aud 
ingenuity. Theſe great ualicies, however, 
were tarniſhed by ſome unhappy failinge. He 
either was or appeared to be proud; and his 
paſſions were ſometimes ſo headſtrong and 
violent, as entirely ow the better of his 
reaſon. Beſides, he always cheriſhed an 
inveterate antipathy towards Leftock, who, in 
every thing but courage, was a direct contraft 
to the other ; and it was judged extremely 
impolitic in the new miniſtry to put two mei 
in command, who might probably be tempt 
ed to ſacrifice the good of their country to 
the gratification of their private reſentment, 
With all theſe faults Mathews was'a brave 
and reſolute ſeaman; and the firſt exploit 
formed under his command, ſhewed that 
england was determined to feek her foes 
wherever they could be found. 13 
Mathews ſet ſail from Spithead with ſeven 
ſhips. of the line on the fixteenth day of 
April, and on the fourteenth of June he 
arrived at Villa Franca, where he affamed 
the command of the combined Engliſh ſqua- 
drons. Captain Norris, who was upon a 
cruiſe between that harbour and Cape Rous, 
hearing that five Spaniſh gallies from Mar- 
aretta, were then lying at St. Tropez, a 
rench port in the Mediterranean, thqught 
Proper to block them up ; and the * 
, | 7 ards 
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ards beginning,” as he ſaid, to fire upon 
him, he immediately gave orders to cap- 
tain Callis, in the Duke fireſhip, to enter 
- Che harbour and burn the veſſels ; an order, 
which the captain executed with equal bra- 
very and ſucceſs. 

The burning the ſhips of an enemy in a 
neutral port, was a thing that had been long 
pnkoown in the civilized ſtates of Europe; 


but, in fact, the conduct of the French in 


protecting the Spaniſh fleet, had deprived 
them of all claim to the privilege 1 a 
trality. The news of this action therefore 
were received by the Engliſh with particular 
marks of joy; and the miniſters, if blame- 
able in any particular, were thought to 
treat the French with too much lenity and 
indulgence. 
The next exploit. performed by admiral 
Mathews, was ſtill more acceptable to the 
people of Great-Britain. The king of Na- 
es, as has been obſerved, had joined his 
to thoſe of his father ; the united ar- 
my amounted to about twenty thouſand ; 
and, as the troops of the former were much 
| better than thoſe of the latter, it was a2 
matter of great importance to oblige his 
Neapolitan majeſty to adhere to the neutra- 
lity, which he profeſſed to obſerve. 5 


For 


* 
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For this | purpoſe, Matthews ordered 
captain Martin, as commodore, with fire 
hips of war, and eight tenders and bömb- 
ketenes, to fail to Naples, and deliver to 
that court, a N from the king of Eng- 
land importing, that his Sicilian and Nea- 
politan majeſty, having violated his neutra- 
lity by joining his forces with the declared 
enemies of Great Britain, of the queen of 
Hungary, and the king. of Sardinia, with 
whom his Britannic majeſty was in alliance, 
he (the commodore) was ſent to I.. the 
king of Sicily, not only to withdraw his 
troops from acting in conjunction with thoſe 
of Spain, but to promiſe, in writing, not to 
give them any farther aſſiſtance in any feſpettz 
adding, that if his Sicilian majeſty, ſhould _ 
delay giving the propoſed ſatisfadtion, he 
had orders to bombard Naples. 

It is incredible into what a conſternation 
ſo inconſiderable a force threw the capital 
that monarch. Few cities lay more conveni- 
ent for a bombardment than Naples. 
Though one of the fineſt in Europe it was 
altogether defenceleſs towards the ſea; and 
its gradual aſcent of ſituation expoſed almoit 
3 in it to the bombs and fir, 

m the ſhips. The inhabitants were 


eve 
ing 


filled with the moſt uneaſy apprebenſions 
from the firſt appearance of the Britiſh fleet ; 


but 


* 
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but their pannie became altogether intolera- 
ves when on tue fourth day of Auguſt, a- 
bout four in the afternoon, the commodore 
caſt anchor before the city. | + 

A few hours before, the duke de Monteal- 
legere, his Sicilian majeſly's ficſt miniſter de- 
red Mr, Allen, the Britiſh conſul at Naples, 
to go on board the commodore and learn, 
his intentions; and at the ſame time to ac- 
naint him, that his Sicilian majeſty would 
de glad to receive the Engliſh as friends, 
having nothing more at heart, than to hve 
in amity with the king of Great-Britain. 
The conſul, accordingly, repaired on board 
the commodore, who delivered to him the 
meſſage above mentioned; and begged he 
would accompany and aſſiſt captain L'Angle, 
who was charged with a commiſſion to carry 
it to court. N * | 
The captain and conſul immediately ſet 
out, and arriving at the ſecretary's office 
about five in the evening, delisered the 
meſſage to the duke de Monteallegre, who, 
having peruſed it, with great emotion, repli- 
| ed, that an anſwer Would be given upon bis 
majeſty's return from church. The king 
retutning about ſix, a grand council was im- 
mediately ſummoned; and notwithſtanding 
all their reſentment at ſo imperious a meſſage 
they were obliged to ſubmit. Pf YA 


— 
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It is remarkable, that, in the courſe of 
the negociation, which laſted only'a few 
| | H6urs, the duke de Monteallegre haying | 
taken the liberty to mention ſome reciproc 

conditions, the commodore replied, that his 
orders were 'abſolate, and did aot authorize 
him to grant any ſuch terms; that he expec= 
ted a compliance'in half an hour's time, or 
at fartheſt in an hour; or he ſhould imme- 
diately begin to bombard the city. 
' This categorical anſwer had the deſired 
effect. An aſſurance was given in writing, 
by'the duke de Monteallegre, in the name 
of his Sicilian majeſty, that he would im- 
mediately withdraw his troops from the arm) 
of Spain, and would not, for the future, 
afford them any aſſiſtance id the proſecution 
of the preſent war.“ enn 


1100803 
an 


The letter, containing this promiſe 
ceived in the following teme: F 
„4 Sr, kde aut 614 n 
The king had already reſolved, and given orders, 
«© that his troops, which are joined with theſe of Spain, 
© ſhould withdraw, in order to defend his own domi- 
4% nions. His majeſty commands me to acquaint you, 
„ that he will, forthwith, repeat his orders, that h 
£© troops, withdrawing from the Romagna, where th 
„are at preſent, immediately return intg this king» 
dom, and that he will not, in any manger whatis. 


+ 
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„This, promiſe, was inftanily performed, 
. The Neapolitan troops were forthwith recal- 
led, and the 1 army being thus weak - 
ened, was able, during the remaining part 
of the campaign, to perform no action of im- 
portance. 8 mn 
Soon after, Mathews having received in- 
telligence, that the Genoeſe had ſo far fa- 
voured the Spaniards, as to provide ſor their 
uſe magazines of corn at Arafſa, ſent thi- 
ther captain Martin, who, about the firſt. of 
September, deſtroyed them entirely; while 
the admiral himſelf took up bis lation at 
Hieres Iſlands, where his ſhips lay in an ex- 
cellent road, and commanded every veſſel 
that might attempt to enter or quit the har - 
bour of Toulon. Ny 
The Engliſh fleet, however, could not 
controul the operations of the Spaniards 
by land. A third embarkation of their troops 
having ſailed, without convoy, from Barce- 
lona, part of them landed at Genoa, and 
part put into Toulon, about the ne 
e 1 0 


« ever, aid or aſſiſt thoſe of Spain, any more, in this 
4 preſent war of Italy. | | 
- Signed, 5 ; 
| The marquis of Salas, duke of Monteallegre, 
-,* To captain William Martin, | 
% cammander of the Engliſh ſqua- » 
% gron.”* 
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Portſmouth: and, towards the latter end of 


April following, Don Philip, the new can- 
didate for royalty, arrived by land at An- 


tibes, in his way to Italy. The proſecution 


of this enterprize ſeemed to engroſs the 
whole attention of the Spaniſh court; and 
nothing, but the dread of an Engliſh fleet ja 
the Mediterranean, could have induced them 
to attempt'its accompliſhment in ſo dilato 


and expenſive a manner, as that which they 


now purſued. | | 5 
| Her Catholic majeſty finding the king of 


Sardinia determined to fulfil , his engage- 


ments with the queen of Hungary, was fo 
incenſed at that monarch, that ſhe inſiſted 
on a tecal of the Spaniſh miniſter from the 
court of Turin; and when the Sardinian 
miniſter took his leave of the court of Ma- 
drid, her paſſion betrayed her into a breach 
of that decorum, which is commonly ob- 
ſerved among princes, even when engaged 


in actual war : „ Tell your maſter,” ſaid 


- 


* 


* 


the to the ambaſſador, my ſon ſhall be a 
king, whether he will or not.“ E 

This ſcheme, however, ſhe found the 
could not execute, while the Engliſh conti- 


nued maſters of the Mediterranean. Don 


Philip, upon his arrival.at Antibes, ſaw the 
impoſfibility of proceeding any further; and 
a reio- 
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a reſolution was "therefore taken by the 
eourts of France and Spain to change the 


theatre of the war, and to call off the at- 


tention of bis Sardinian majeſty from the 
1 of the common cauſe to che defence 
is own domiaions. ' 
+» Accordingly, a"Spaniſh army of thirty 
thouſand men marched through France, un- 
der the conduct of count Glimes, who was 
the acting general under Don Philip. Their 
intention originally was to have forced their 
into Piedmont, by Nice and Villa-fran- 
ca; but a body of Piedmonteſe militia, aſ- 
Siſted'by a detachment from the Britiſh fleet, 
broke up the roads in thoſe parts ſo effectu- 
2 as — them impaſſable to artille- 
An er t was then made to ſend a 
y of Miquel, ets, through the valley of 
[Birbetonerts, to penetrate, by Demont, in- 
to the valley of Sture; but the numerous 
narrow paſſes on the road were ſo flrongly 
-guarded by the Piedmonteſe militia; ' that 
de ſcheme was likewiſe found inopeatucs- 
: e . 
+ Diſappointed in both theſe deſigns, the 
. de filed towards the left, and en- 
- tered Savoy, where they met with but a 


- feeble refGſtance. In the beginning of Sep- 


tember, Don Philip publiched two orders in 


-the camp at Monſtier. By the firſt, he com- 
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mandetl the inhabitants of Savoy to come and 
pay abedience to him, and to ſetile the ſub- 
fiſtence of his army. By the ſegond, he 
commanded the deputies of the provinces to 
take the oaths to him, to pay no more {axes 
to the king of Sardinia, to ſurrender. their 
arms, and to give up, under pain of death, 
all correſpondence with their former ſove- 
reign. On the tenth day of the ſame month, 
be entered Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, 
and was, with manifeſt ſigns of reluctance, 
received as its maſter, by the magiſtrates of 
that city. | * 
The neus of his progreſs was far from 
being agreeable to his Sardinian majeſty. 
That prince was then an a full career of ſue- 
ceſs againſt the Spaniards in Italy; but he 
no ſooner heard of the invaſion of his dutchy, 
than he reſolved immediately to march to its 
relief. Accordingly, having left a ſm 
body of troops, under the command of the 
count D*Apremont, to co-operate with the 
Auſtrians, in his abſence, he ſet out with his 
main army; and, marching with incredible 
expedition, entered Turin on the eighth day 
of September, In the beginning ot October, 
he advanced to Conflans, in the neighbour- 
. hood of Chamberry ; and the infant, pot 
chuſing to hazard a battle, retired, —— 
| e 


She precipitation, towafds Dauphiny, and 


took po under the cannon of fort Barreaux. 
— 


s reverſe of the infant's fortunes was 


attributed to the inactivity of the count de 


* 


Slimes, who was therefore faperſeded in his 


rod, by the marquis de las Minas. 
This laſt general, on the fifth day of Decem- 


ber, arrived in the "Spaniſh camp, with a 


conſiderable reinforcement, and, by a ve 
bold and reſolute ſtroke, made himſelf mat. 


ter of the caſtle of Apremont. He then pre- 
| pared to attack his Sardinian majeſty ; and 


that prince, after ſome ineffectual endeavours 
to maintain his ground, was, at laſt, obliged 


" to abandon his dutchy, and leave it to be 
once more occupied by the enemy. The ſea- 


ſon for action being now expired, the armies, 


on all fides, were put into winter quarters. 

The Engliſh admiral had exerted himſelf 
* Krenuouſly in forwarding all the operations 
of the allies, Underſtanding that ſome 


troops had marched out of. the Neapolitan 
dominions, to join count Gages, who had 
How ſucceeded the duke' de Montemar in the 
command of the Spaniſh army, he preſented 
a remonſtrauce on that head to his Sicilian 


majeſty, who ordered the duke de Monteal- 


legre to deliver to Mr. Allen, the Britiſh.mi- 


. Hiſter, a declaration, importing, that the king 


beipg reſolved to obſerve the neutrality in 
= ib the 
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the moſt inviolable manner,. according to his 
engagements, he did not think he bad, in the 
leaſt, infringed it, by ſending to the; Spaniſh 
army the troops, which were in his fervice, 
belonging to that nation: that the ſorces 
ſent were really the very regiments, Which 
had always belonged to Spain, and which 
were lent to the king, in order to enable him. 
to take poſſeſſion of Sicily: and that that bo- 
dy of troops having been always in the pay 
of his Catholic majeſty, muſt neceſſarily 
obey his majeſty's orders, whenever he ſhquld 
think fit to recal them. Sin! 
The conſul tranſmitted this apology to the 
Britiſh miniſtry, who, in all probability, would 
not- have been ſatisfied with it, had admiral 
3 been in a condition to reſent it. 
ut the ſhips employed in diſtreſſing the Spa- 
niſh trade, and in favouring the operations 
of the Auſtrians and Pied monteſe, left him 
a fleet ſcarce ſufficient to fight that of France 
and Spain, ſhould it attempt to come out of 
Toulon. * TS? 
Add to this, that his Neapolitan majeſty, 
ſenſible of the weakneſs of his capital, from 
the laſt viſit paid him by the Engliſh, had 
- Cauſed ſome fortifications to be thrown up 
in order to deſend the harbour. The Britiſh 
fleet, however, being ſoon after reinforced 
by a good number of ſhips under 2 
* 5 ra 
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val Rowley, Matthews was enabled to diſtreſs 
the Spaniards in the moſt effectual manner, 
and to intercept all their ſupplies of men, 
money and proviſions. 

- The Genoele having diſcovered a manifeſt 
partiality in favour of the French and Spa- 
niards, vice-admiral Matthews ordered the 
4 Britiſh conſul at Genoa, to declare to the 
ſenate, that, as the friendſhip of the king 
of Great-Britain ought to be dear to the re- 
pablic, it was hoped they would be careful 
to preſerve it at preſent, by prohibiting their 
ſubjects from carrying any proviſions to the 
Spaniſh ſquadron and the coaſts of Provence. 
To this intimation the republic replied, 
that, as they . propoſed to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality, it was not poſſible for them to 
hinder their ſubjects from trading to the 
coaſts of Provence: that it was their buſi- 
neſs to judge of the riſk they run by conti- 
nuing ſuch a practice, when both the Bri- 
tiſh and Spaniſh ſquadrons were hovering on 
their coaſt ; and that all that the ſenate 
was Capable of doing, or was conſiſtent with 
the neutrality, was to refrain themſelves 
ſrom aſſiſting either party. 


This anſwer being rather evaſive, the ad- 1 
miral ſent them another meſſage, expreſſing IF 
His hopes, that the republic would not only 5 
forbear to furniſh the Spaniards with pro- F 
$354 SER - ah viüons 
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vifions or forage, but would alſo deny them 
a paſſage through their territories. To this 
the ſenate replied, that being well acquairit 

d with the rules of neutrality, they wers 
inviolably determined to obſerve them ; but, 
with regard to the paſſage of troops through 
their territories, be they of what power ſo- 
ever, the republic was not in a condition to 
oppoſe it; and that they could do no more 
than proteſt againſt all ſuch as ſhould at- 
tempt it, without their conſent. * 

This anſwer appearing as little. ſatisfacto- 

ry as the former, the commanders of the 
Britiſh ſhips of war made free with the Ge- 
noeſe ſhipping and territories. They ruin- 
ed all the magazines of proviſions wherever 
they could find them within the republics 
dominjons, upon a preſumption that t 
were laid up for the uſe of the Spaniards, * 
They reſuſed to perform quarantine, 'a 
circumſtance, which threw the Rate of Genoa 
into ſuch a pannic, that they made fruitleſs 
complaints of it to the court of Great-Bri- 
tain * and the Engliſh admiral even ordered 
the St. Ifidore, a Spaniſh ſhip of the line, 
which had been driven by ſtreſs of weather 
into Corſica, to be burnt there; an order 
that was inftantly executed. 8 

About the ſame time, ſome Britiſh men of 
war with bomb-ketches appeared on the 

: * coaſts 
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coaſts of Catalonia, where they threw bombs 
and red hot bullets into the towns of Matara 
and Palarmos, a conſiderable part of which was 
actually laid in ruins, From thence the Eng- 
li proceeded all along the ſea coaſts ; and 
ſometimes landing laid whole diſtricts under 
contribution. This was the fate of St. Fæ- 
Jix, Pineda, Gavel, Ica, and even of ſome 
Places in the neighbourhood of Barcelona 
itſelf. In theſe deſcents too, a great num- 
ber of villages were reduced to afhes, 

Bat, notwithſtanding the many i nt 
ſervices performed for the houſe of Auſtria 
by the Britiſh arms, it required an uncom- 
mon ſteadineſs of mind in the king of Sar- 
dinia to withſland the temptations, as well 


aas the dangers, that now ſurrounded him. 


Had he given ear to a project, which the 
court of France had at this time in view, 


he might have added Geneva to his domi- 


niofis. This project went ſo far, that the 
Dutch ambaſſador at Paris taxed cardinal 
Fleury with it; and his eminency affected 
to deny it with ſome heat. The ſcheme, 
however, ſeems to have been carried farther 


than the public were at that time aware. 


Certain it is, it came to the knowledge of 


the Geneveſe themſelves, who immediately 


applied, for the ſtipulated ſuccours, to the 


Swiſs Cantons, their allies and proteQors ; 


ſorti- 


- 


ſeemed ſo ſure o 


writers pretended the articles were actually 
ſettled. This report gained the greater cre- 
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fortified their city; and concerted the fignals 


that were to paſs between them and the 
Switzers, in caſe of danger. - 


At the ſame time, the French court pro- 


poſed to the houſe of Savoy a very advan- 
tagious match between the prince of Pied- 


mont and a daughter of France; and they 
f ſucceeding, that the news- 


dit, on account of the ſeeming indifference, 


with which his Sardinian majeſty had leſt 
Don Philip in poſſeſſion of Savoy. But that 


22 publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring, that 
was obliged to retire before a ſuperior 


force, in order to protect the moſt valua- 


ble part of his dominions ; and, as a fur- 


ther proof of his ſteadineſs, he ordered his 


miniſters, who were but too much attached 


to the French, to trouble him with no more 


propoſals from that quarter. 


Insa the courſe of this year, admiral Ver- 


non and general Wentworth made ancther 


attempt againſt the Spaniards in America, 


- They had received in the ſpring a reinforce- 


ment from England, and planned a new ex- 


. pedition, in concert with the governour of 


Jamaica, who accompanied them in the 
voyage. Their deſign was to land their 


troops at Porto-Bello, and march acroſs the 


ithmus 
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Mhmus of Darien, to attack the rich town 
of Panama... They failed from Jamaica in 
the beginning of March, and about the end 
of it arrived at Porto-Bello. | 

The admiral obſerving the diſorder of the 
inhabitants, and that many of them were 
preparing to abandon the place, ſent an of- 
fer aſhore to offer them protection. Encou- 
raged by this indulgence, a deputation came 
from the magiſtrates, thanking him for his 
humanity, and accepting his offer; and a 
protection was accordingly granted them by 
the unanimons conſent of a council of war. 
It was likewiſe reſolved, that a detach- 
ment ſhould be ſent up the river Caſcahal, 
in-order to cut off the communication be» 
tween Porto Bello and Panama, and to take 
poſſeſſion of the cuſtom-houſe, and ſecure it 
with a guard, - This reſolution was immedi- 

ately carried into execution. | 
- By this time, lieutenant Lowther, the ori- 
ginal projector of the ſcheme, and who had 
been es before, as a private trader, to pro- 
cure intelligence, had rejoined the main 
fleet, and, in conſequence of his opini- 
on, it was reſolved, in'a council of war of 
the land officers, that the attempt againſt 
Panama was, for that year, impracticable. 
This determination was ſoon communicated 
| to 
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to Vernon, who complained bitterly of the 
Jand-officers _— a dead majority againſt 
him in all councils of war; and moſt ear- 
neſtly. in bis letters to the government, de- 

fired to be recalled. | {1 
In ſupport of the opinion of the land-offi- 
cers, a\paper was delivered by Wentworth, 
alledging, that there was not a ſufficient 
number of men to carry into effect the en- 
terprize againſt Panama; and that this was 
owing to an omiſſion in one part of the 
ſcheme. The governour of Porto- Bello, he 
faid, with three companies of ſoldiers, and 
two of ' mulattbes and negroes, had retited 
to Panama; and, on the cutting off theſs, 
the ſucceſs of the enterpfize, in a great mea- 
ſuxe, depended ; eſpecially as the governour 
was a tnan of great courage and abilities, 
and one in whom the Spaniards placed an en- 
tire confidence: and he added, that there 

was uridoubted intelligence, that a ſtron 
reinforcement of troops was lately arrived at 
Panama from Lime, and that conſiderable 
improvements had been made in the fortifi- 

cations of the city, an 
In anſwer to theſe allegations, Vernon af- 
firmed, that if, the very day the fleet appear« 
ed before Porto-Bello, Wentworth had, ac- 
cording to the gtairal'y advice in a council 
of war, ſent a detachment up the river Caſ- 
| cabal, | 
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cabal, he might have intercepted the gover- 
nour and his troops; who did not leave the 
place till next morning. The reſult: of the 
whole was, that, the deſign being judged 
impracticable, the fleet and tranſports ſet fail 
for Jamaica, where they arrived on the fif- 
teenth day of May. 
Such was the ſhameful and inglorious con- 
cluſion of the moſt important, the moſt ex- 
penſive, and the beſt concerted expellition, 
that ever Great-Britain had undertaken. 
It is ſtill a problem, and, in all likelihood, 
will ever remain ſo, between the ſea and 
land officers, where the blame ought to be 
laid. Vernon's main drift ſeems to have 
been to keep himſelf clear of all legal im- 
putation : and Wentworth ſcreened him- 
ſelf behind the opinions of councils of war 
and points of generalſhip ; cautions, which 
are always ee by a great officer, 
and which never fail to prove fatal to enter- 
prizes that depend upon the rapidity of ex- 
ecution and the happy ſeizure of an oppor- 
tunity. In a word, from the failure of this 
expedition, the Engliſh received a melan- 
choly proof, that as diſſenſion is the miſ- 

fortune of a free ſtate, fo is it the ruin of a 
military project. | 

In the month of June the new colony of 

Georgia was invaded by an armament * 
c. 
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St. Auguſtine, commanded by Don Manuel 


de Monteano, governour of that fortreſs, 
It conſiſted of fix and thirty ſhips, from 
which three thouſand men were landed at 
St. Simon's; and began their march for 


Frederica. But general Oglethorpe, with a - 


handful of men, took ſuch wiſe precautions 
for oppoſing their progreſs, and harraſſed 
them in their march with fuch activity and 
reſolution; that, after everal bloody ten- 
counters, in which they were always de- 
ſeated, they retired to their ſhips, and to- 
tally abandoned the enterprize. 


The parliament of Great- Britain met on 


the ſixteenth day of November, when his 
-majeſly acquainted the two houſes, that he 
had augmented the Britiſh troops in the 
Low-Countries with ſixteen. thouſand Ha- 
novetians and the Heflian auxiliaries, in 
order to form ſuch à force, in conjunction 
with the Auſtrian armies, as might be of 
ſervice to the common-cauſe; and he attii- 
buted to the councils of -Great-Britain the 
magnanimity and firmne's of the queen of 
Hungary, the reſolute conduct of the king 
of Sardinia, and the ſtop that had been put 
to the Spaniſh invaſion. of Italy, to which 
the Britiſh fleet contributed in fo gue a de- 
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It is a maxim, agreeable to reaſon and 
confirmed by experience, that it requires 
not ſo great abilities to oppoſe, as to con- 
duct, or even defend, an adminiſtration in 
England. The diſtinguiſhed talents that 
had appeared in the gentlemen of the new 
miniſtry, while engaged in the late oppoſi- 
tion, were all obſcured from the eyes of 
the public the moment they attained to the 
direction of affairs. | 

The truth is, the number of their friends 
was ſmall, and their intereſt ſtill ſmaller ; 
for, though they were ſupported by the re- 
mains of the late adminiſtration, who were 
Mill very powerful, yet that advantage they 
enjoyed not from any kindneſs, which the 
others bore them, but from their common fear 
or hatred of a third party : and what add- 
ed to the unpopularity of the new miniſtry, 
was. the diſgrace they had incurred by hav- 
ing changed their party and principles, 
without being poſſeſſed of any real power. 
This, with regard to money, was ſtill in 
the hands of the old adminiflration, and 
with regard to meaſures, it was engroſſed by 
lord Carteret, a miniſter of ſuperior capa- 
city and influence, and independent, in his 
public conduct, of all party connections. 

But even the capacity of that able miniſter, 
however great, was thought inſufficient for 

Vor. XXXVIL Q juſtify- 
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4 to the nation the bold meaſures, 
that had lately been adopted. Sixteen thou- 
ſand Britiſh troops were now in Flanders, 
idle, unemployed, and quarrelling with” the 
inhabitants; while the Dutch refuſed to ful. 
fill their engagements in favour of the 
queen of Hungary; a cireumſtance, Which 
created a ſuſpicion, that the government of 
England, was to take upon itſelf the whole 
ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria. 

This ſuſpicion was farther firengthened, 
when the Heſhan troops in Britiſh' pay were 
ordered to join the Engliſhin Flanders; and 
when it came to be publickly known, that 
the ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians, ſent upon 
the ſame deſtination, were likewiſe to be in 
the pay of Great-Britain, and that too upon 
terms ſaid to be more advantageous than 
uſual, the matter ſeemed to — put wen 
controverſy. | 

All theſe topics, the tattereſpecially, were 
blazoned out and exaggerated to the publick, 
in a ſet of the moſt flagitious and indecent 
writings that ever appeared in England. The 
preſs Ga not now, as formerly, point at the 
_ miniſter alone; it was directly levelled _ 
the ſovereign 'hitnſelf, on account 
double capacity as king and elector: and 
the people were, by theſe means, inflamed to 
the higheſt degree of frenzy and ES. 

| 
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It. was eaſily foreſeen, that if the oppoſi- 
tion in parliament ſhould continue to be as 
ſtrong as it had been in the preceding ſeſſion, 
it might be attended with confequences fatal 
to che internal peace of the kingdom; and 
theſe apprehenſions were ſtill farther. encreaſ- 
ed by the ſpirit of diſcontent, which began 
to appear among the officers of the army, both 
at home and abroad, upon account of the 
Hanoverian forces. | 

The miniſter, for ſo lord Carteret was 
now- termed, exerted himſelf with equal 
ſpirit and ability in defending the meaſures, 
which .the government had embraced. He 
appealed to the reſolutions of the parliament 
and to the late voice of the people; both 
which had coneurred in calling upon his 
majeſty to undertake the ſupport of the 
houſe of Auſtria, He inſiſted, that the pro- 
miling fituation of affairs on the continent 
was entirely owing to the vigour and firmneſs 
of his majeſty's councils ; and he continu- 
ed, in ſpite of all appearances to the contrary, 
to affirm, that the Dutch would inſallibly 
take part in the war, if they ſaw his majeſ- 
ty perſevere in his conduct. 

Many of the moſt candid and conſiſtent 
friends of the late oppoſition agreed with 
the miniſter in theſe ſentiments; and ſome of 


them were now promoted to places of trult 
0 Q 2 g and 
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and profit. Lord Gower, the moſt popular 
nobleman in the party, was made 
122 lord Bathurſt, who had always 
been conſidered as one of the moſt plaufible 
ſpeakers in the houſe of peers, was appoint- 
ed captain of the, band of penfioners; and 
ſeveral gentlemen in the houſe of commons 
were, at the ſame time, provided in poſts 
under the government. 1 
Though theſe promotions were generally 
agreeable, and ſeemed to promiſe a'mayo- 
rity to the government ; yet, they were far 
from allaying the heats that prevailed, both 
in the parliament and the nation. 'The 
chief preſerments bad fallen on thoſe, -who 
were conſidered as Tories, or, at leaſt, as 
of moderate principles with regard to 
any party; and the gentlemen in the oppo- 
ſition were not even without hopes, that, 
when the great points came to be diſcuſſed, 
ſome of the new courtiers would, as they 
actually did, vote againſt the miniſtry. _ 
An addreſs was propoſed, diſputed, and 
carried in both houſes ; and each met with a 
moſt gracious anſwer from his majeſty. Net- 
her party thought proper to exert its ſtrength 
on ſo trifling an occaſion: that they deter- 
minedto reſerve, fora more important object; 
nor was it long before a field was — 
| or 
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for the full diſplay of their declamatory ta- 

ents. | 
On the ſixteenth day of December a' mo- 
tion was made in the lower houſe, to reſolve, 
that the ſum of two hundred and fixty-five 
thouſand one hundred and ninety one pounds 
Tx ſhillibgs and two pence farthing ſhould 
be granted to his majeſty for defraying the 
charge of five thouſand five hundred and 
twelve horſe, and ten thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty five foot, of the troops of 
Hanover, together with the general officers 
and the train of artillery, in the pay of 
Great-Britain, ,from the thirty. firſt ay of 
Auguſt to the twenty-fifth day of December 
incluſive: that the ſum of three hundred 
and ninety. two thouſand ſix hundred and ſe- 
ven pounds eight ſhillings and three pence 
ſhould be granted to his majeſty, for defray- 
ing the charge of the, ſaid troops from the 
twenty-ſikth day of December 1742, to the 
twenty-fifth_ day, of December 1743: and 
that iht ſum of one hundred and fixty- one 
thouſand, ſix hundred and ſeyen pounds, ſe- 
venteen ſhillings, and one penny halfpenny 
ſhould be granted to his majeſty, for defray- 
ing the expence of one thouſand two hun- 
dted and fixty-horle, and four thouſand nine 
hundred and eight foot of the troops of bis 
puazelly che king of Sweden, as elefior of 
Q 3 Heſſe, 
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Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay of Great Britain, 
from the twenty-firſt day of December 1742 
to the twenty-fifth day of December 1743. 

'The debates, which happened in both 
bouſes upon the two firſt reſolutions, were 
extremely obſtinate and violent; and the re- 
flections thrown out were more ſevere and per- 
ſonal than could well have been expected in 
aſſemblies, that owned the HeRor of Hano- 
ver for their ſovereign. The late clamours 
of the oppoſition for compelling the govern- 
ment to eſpouſe the cauſe of her Hungarian 
majeſty were entirely forgotten ; and a new 
doQrine was, all of a ſudden, adopted, that 
the endeavours of Great. Britain to ſave the 
houſe of Auſtria were vain and fruitleſs, and 
calculated only to prote& Hanover, and load 
England with the expence of Hanoverian 
mercenaries. | 

It was ſtrongly inſinuated in pamphlets 
and papers, which were known to be wrate 
by the heads of the party, but were fathered 
by minor authors, that the act of ſettlement, 
which provides againſt Great Britain ever 
being engaged in a war, on account of the 
dominions belonging to her king on the 
continent, had been violated ; and hroad 
hints were even thrown out, what courſe, in 
ſuch a ſituation, the people ought to pur- 
ſue. It was farther pretended, that the 
Whole 
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whole of the bargain, for the electoral troops, 
_ was an impoſition upon the people of Eng» 
land; 'inaſmuch as thoſe troops durſt not act 
apainſt the head of the empire, without 
expoſing his majeſty to the danger of its 
ban; and of the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, 
the late neutrality for the electorate of Ha- 
nover, was urged as an irre fragable proof. 


The meaſure of ſending the Britiſh troops 


to the continent, before a promiſe had been 
previouſly obtained of the concurrence of 
— States-General, was ſeverely cenſured; 
and, in anſwer to his majeſty, who had ſaid, 
an his ſpeech, that he had done it in purſu- 
ance of the repeated advice of his parlia- 
ment, it was alledged, that that advice was 
given, only upon the ſuppolition, that the 
tates-General or ſome other power in Eu- 
rope would have joined Great-Britain in her 
endeavours to preſerve the houſe of Auſtria. 
It was affirmed, that the taking ſo great 
a aumber of foreign mercenaries into-pay, 
without conſulting the parliament, was 
highly unconſtitutional, and derogatory 
from the honour and dignity of that au- 
guſt aſſembly : that the money expend- 


ed in ſending Britiſh troops to the conti- 


nent, and maintaining them there, toge- 
ther with the ſums to be paid for the hire 
of mercenaries, would have been more 
| than 
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than ſufficient to have enabled the queen of, 
Hungary, had it been given her, to have 
maintained double the number of forces; or, 
if ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, which was, 
no more than halfof what was paid by Great- 
Britain to troops in her fervice, had been 
given her in ſpecie, ſhe could have main 
tained fifty thouſand men in places, where 
they could have acted with greater effect 
for her intereſt ; ſo that ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds were actually laviſhed away, 
beſides the blood of ſo many Enghſhmen, 
who would probably be ſacrificed in that 
romantic quarrel :' that, in any event, no- 
thirig could be more ridiculous than the aſ- 
ſembling the army in Flanders, where it 
could be of no ſervice to the queen of Hun- 
gary; but, i it ſhould give the French a 
pretext for attacking the Dutch territoties, 
might engage England, as à principal, 
in an expenſive and dangerous land wer ; 
that it did not appear, that the eledorate of 
Hanover, though more immediately con- 
cerned in the event of the war than Great- 
Britain, had contributed any thing} to the 
ſapport of the common cauſe : that, on 
the contrary, ſne had made à much more 
advantageous bargain than ſhe obtained in 
the year 1702; When the carl of Marlbg- 
20 | rough 
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rough negociated with baron de Bothmar, 
the Hanoverian miniſter, the hire of ten 
thouſand men from the houſe of Lunen- 
burg; for there was in that convention no 
ſtipulation, either for hay or recruit levy- 
money, which, in the preſent contract, a- 
mounted, with the pay of the ſtaff officers 
and thoſe of the artillery, to one hundred 
and thirty-nine thouſand, three hundred and 
thirteen pounds: that this, it was ſaid, 
muſt appear the more extraordinary, as the 
ſixteen thouſand men paid by England were 
not raiſed at her requeſt ; and as more than 
fix thouſand had, upon the death of the 
la:e emperor, been added to the ordinary 
forces of the electorate: and finally, that 
the greateſt part of the ſtanding army, con- 
fiſting of twenty-three thouſand ſoldiers, and 
eleven thouſand five hundred and fifty ma- 
rines, who were kept at home, might, had 
there been an abſolute neceſſity, have ſup- 
plied the place uf the expenſive mercena- 
ries now taken into pay. 

Such .was the ſubſtance of the principal 
arguments that were, urged ek this fa- 
mous meaſure; a meaſure, which produced 
ſuch a ferment in the nation as had well 
nigh thrown it into civil convulſiens. The 
Whigs in the oppoſition renounced. all the 
waxims of their party during the me of 
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king William and queen Anne: their moſt 
lorious ſucceſſes and victomes on the con- 


tinent were now fliled illuftrious deviations 


from the true intereſt of England; and a 
new and till of late unheard of doctrine was 


broached, that Great-Britain ought not, 


upon any account, to engage in a war upon 
the continent of Europe, except by employ- 
ing her good offices, or, upon very preat 
and intereſting emergencies, by ſupplying 


her allies with money, and that too with a 


very ſparing hand. 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that this op- 


polition was more ſpecious than any that 
had been formed againſt the late miniſter. 


The principles, upon which it was founded, 


were plauſible, and ſeemingly calculated for 


the intereſt of England. But the misfor- 
tune is, that it was utterly devoid of all ſo- 


lidity. The meaſure of taking the Hano- 


verians into pay was the conſequence of the 


repeated importunities of the uation, which 


never ceaſed to ſolicit his majeſty to eſpouſe 


the cauſe of the queen of Hungary; and, 


but a few months before, the ſupport of 


that princeſs was the great criterion, by 
which the merits of the party, who now 


oppoſed it, were to be determined. 


The apprehenſions of the Hanoverians 


being afraid to act againſt France and the 
25 eier 
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emperor were idle and ridiculous; and the 
event ſhewed them to be entirely groundleſs. 
Nor were the numerous ſuggeſtions, that 
had been thrown out with regard to the 
coldneſs and backwardneſs of the Dutch, 

ny better founded. The late revolution 
in the Britiſh miniſtry, and the arts and 
menaces of France, had, indeed, kept 
them in a ſtate of indeciſion : but no ſooner 
© did the Britiſh troops land in Flanders, and 
were joined by thoſe in Britiſh pay, than 
their fears began to ſubſide ; and when 
they were informed by the mouth of the 

Engliſh miniſter, that the meaſure of ſend- 
ing the troops to Flanders had been unani- 
mouſly approved in his majeſty's council, 
the friends of public liberty began to take 
courage, and the marquis de Fenelon was 
ren to underſtand, that the 'republic was 
determined immediately to change her mea- 
r EY e EINE res 

Nay, the French faction in Holland were 
convinced, that the people would no longer 
ſuffer them to temporize; and that, if any 
further delays were interpoſed, an inftant 
change of government would be effected, 
and the prince of 'Orange raiſed to the of- 
fice of ftadtholder. Thus it appeared, that 
While the oppoſition in England were infift- 
ing on the coldneſs, the backwardneſs, = 
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the neutrality. of the Duch, the States-ge- 
neral were adopting very vigorous reſolu- 
tions. 33 * 
But, had it even been otherwiſe, had the 
Dutch been as averſe to a war as they were 
commonly repreſented ; the conduct of the 
Engliſh Lal would have been fill very 
defenſible. That Great- Britain was able, 
if properly ſeconded by her allies, to ſuf- 
port the houſe of Auſtria, was ſufficiently . 
apparent from the preſent flate of the war. 
The queen of Hungary was victorious in 
Germany: the influence of Great-Britain 
had eaſed her of the enmity of the kings 
of Pruſſia and Poland, and procured her 
the alliance of the king of Sardinia ; and 
the Spaniards, inſtead of gaining ground, 
had Joſt it in Italy, chiefly by means, of 
the Britiſh ſquadtron. oe lt 
With regard to the objection, that it 
would have been more advantageous for 
the que en of Hungary to be furniſhed' with 
money than men, ſhe herſelf was of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; ſhe rather choſe the aſſiſt- 
ance of England in troops ; and his ma- 


- 


Jelly could truſt no mercenaries ſo much as 

is own. eleQtoral ſubjets. = | 

_ Beſides, the neceſſity was preſſing, and 

men could not be got merely for money ; 

or, .if they could, they were raw „ $ 
iſci- 
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diſciplined, and, however proper for caſual 
fFencounters or ſudden attacks, were alto- 
gether unfit to act againſl the veteran troops 
of the enemy in regular battles and ſieges. 
The queen of Hungary, therefore, not hav- 
ing men of her own, muſt apply to ſome 
other ſlate ; but there was not, at that time, 
a prince or a ſlate in Europe, that would 
tend their troops even for hire. 

Nor was the clamour againſt the dearneſs 
of the Hanoverian troops any better found- 
ed. By comparing the convention between 
the beuſe of Hanover and England in 1702 
with the terms upon which the eleQoral 
troops were now taken into Britiſn pay, 
the bargain will appear to have been as ad- 
vantageous in the former as in the latter 
riod. 3 | 
Add to this, that, in 1702, Hanover 


had nothing to fear, whereas, in 1742, it 


had every thing to fear; and his majeſty 
muſt be at an immenſe additional” expence 
to ſupply the place of the troops, which he 
had ſo generoaſly lent to the common cauſe, 
It was evident, beſides, that had England 
hired troops from any other prince in Eu- 
rope, ſhe mult have paid a ſubſidy for them, 
as ſhe did for the Danes and Heſſians, during 
their continuance in her ſervice 5; but ſhe 
paid none for the Hanoverians ; a circum- 
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ſtance, which rendered them a cheaper pur- 
chaſe than any other troops ſhe could have 
procured, 

Neither could the neceſſity of the junc- 
ture admit of his majeſty's taking, in a for- 
mal manner, the opinion of his parliament 
on that ſubject. He was ſufficiently impow- 
ered, as well by the repeated addreſſes of 
both houſes, as by his own prerogative, to 
do what he had done; and, towards the 
cloſe of laſt ſefion, he had even informed 
the parliament, that it would be neceſſary 
for him to take ſome ſuch ſtep during the 
approaching vacation, | 

Finally it was urged in vindication of 
the meaſure, that it the queen of Hun- 
gary was not effeQually aſſiſted, and th:t 
with men, as well as money, it would be 
much better for Great-Britaia not to aſſiſt 
her at all; ſince any aſſiſtance, but an effec- 
tual one, would be ſo much money thrown 
away, without doing any ſervice either to 
her or to England. 

Such were the principal arguments ad- 
vanced on both ſides of this important queſ- 
tion. At laſt, upon a divition, the mea- 
fare was approved in the lower houſe by a 
majority of two hundred and fixty againſt 
one hundred and ninety-three. So ſmall a 
majority in the houſe of commons, conſi- 

| deting 
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. Cering the number of new placemen in it, was 
next to a minority, and was regarded in 
that light all over the nation. | 
The queſtion, however, received a much 
fuller decifion in the houſe of peers. On 
the firſt day of February *, the earl of Stan- 
hope made a motion to reſolve, that an 
humble addreſs ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty, to beſeech and adviſe him, that 
conſidering the exceſſive and grievous ex- 
pences incurred by the great number of fo- 
reign troops, now in the pay of Great-Bri- 
tain ; expences, increaſed by the extraor- 
dinary manner, as there was reaſon to ap- 
prehend, of making the eſtimates relating 
to them, and which did not appear to be 
conducive to the end propoſed ; his majeſ- 
ty would be graciouſly pleaſed, in compaſ- 
fion to his ſobjects already loaded with ſuch 
numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and 
growing debts, and preater annual ex- 
pences, than the nation at any time ever 
before ſuſtained, to exonerate his ſubjects 
of the charge and burden of thoſe merce- 
naries, who were taken into the Britiſh ſer- 
vice laſt year, without the advice or con- 
ſent of parliament. . 
This motion, which was ſeconded by the 
earl of Sandwich, gave occaſion to a long 
A. D, 1743+ 
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and an obftinate debate. Among thoſe who 
oppoſed it, was the earl of Bath, formerly 

r. Pulteney, and head of the oppoſition in 
the houſe of commons, He was, in his prin- 
ciples, a profeſſed Whig ; and, as ſuch, he 


had oppoſed the late miniſter ; but he never 


intended that this oppoſition ſhould be carried 
farther than to deliver the nation from thoſe 
meaſures, which, as a Whig, he eſteemed 


: 


wrong, and, for the. purſuing. which, he 


blamed the miniſter, who had riſen upon the 

Whig intereſt, | . | 
He thought, that the grounds of op- 
poſing were removed with the late miniſ- 
ter, and that it became him to ſupport the 
preſent meafures, which were thoſe he 
had always recommended, while he was in 
the oppoſition. The aſſiſting the 7 of 
Hungary, and reducing the power of France, 
had been always his favourite topics, and he 
now employed all the powers of his elo- 
quence, which were confeſſed to be great, 

in defending and enforcing them, Wo, 
The other principal ſpeakers againſt this 
motion, were, the lord- chancellor, the duke 
of Newcaſtle, the earl of Cholmondeley, 
lord Carteret, and lord Bathurſt. The chief 
ſpeakers for it, beſides the earls by whom. it 
was made and ſeconded, were the duke of 
Redford, the earl of Cheſterfield, viſcount 
' Lon 


Lonſdale, and lord Hervey. At laſt, the 
queſtion being put, it was rejected by a ma- 
Jority of ninety againſt thirty-five voices, 
'The lords, not ſatisfied with a bare refuſal 
to cenſure the meaſure, reſolved to approve 
It in the flrongeſt terms. Accordingly it was 
moved by the earl of Scarborough, to re- 
Jolve, that, in the unſettled and dangerous 
Groation of affairs in Europe, the ſending a 
conſiderable body of Britiſh forces into the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, and augmenting the 
ſame with ſixteen thouſand of his majeſty's 
electoral troops, and the Heſſians in the Bri- 
tiſh pay, and thereby, in conjunction with 
the queen of Hungary's troops in the Low 
Countries, forming a great army ſor the ſer- 
vice of the common cauſe. was a wiſe, uſe- 
ful, and neceflary meaſure, tending to the 
ſupport and encouragement of his majeſty's 
allies, the real and effectual afiſtance of the 
queen of Hungary, and the reſtoring and 
maintaining the ballance of power in Eu- 
rope. Though this motion was violently 
_ oppoſed by the ſame arguments which had 
been urged in favour of the former, yet, 
upon a diviſion, it was carried by a mazority 
of forty- three voices, It was remarked, that 
"all the ſervants of the prince of Wales voted 
in favour of the Hanoverians, as did the 
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gow himſelf, and his brother, who were 
oth in the houſe during the debate. 

The commons now proceeded to conſider 
the eſtimates, and ſettle the ſupplies. They 
voted five hundred and thirty-four thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty-three pounds for 
the pay of the Britiſh troops in Flanders. 
They fixed the number of land- forces at 
twenty-three thouſand ſix hundred and ten 
effective men, for guards, garriſons, and 
Other ſervices ; and, for defraying the charge 
of theſe troops, and other ſervices in Great- 
Britain, the Weſt-Indies, Guernſey and Jer- 
ſey, they granted the ſum of ſix hundred and 
forty -ſeven thouſand e:ght hundred and ſixty- 
two pounds five ſhillings and ten-pence. 

They likewiſe granted his majeſty two 
hundred and fixty-fix thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixteen pounds for maintaining his troops 
and garriſons in the plantations, Minorc:, 
and Gibraltar, and for, proviſions for the gar- 
riſons of Annapolis Ro-al, Canſo, Placen- 
tia, Providence, and Georgia, They con- 
tinued the number of marines, amounting to 
eleven thouſand five hundred and fifty; and 
allotted the ſum of two hundred and fx 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-three pounds, 
fifteen ſhillings for defraing their charges: 
and they granted one hundred and forty-lix 
thouſand fix hundred and thirty ſeven ſhil- 

lings 
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lings and two-pence for the charge of the 
ordnance, as alſo ninety- eight thouſand fix 
hundred and forty-eight pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and five pence for the extraordinary 
Expence of that ſervice. 

hough all thefe were large grants, yet 
they met with little oppoſition, in compari- 
ſon of that which attended the meaſure of 
the Hanoverian troops, The land-tax was 
fixed at_four ſhillings in the pound, and 
that, with ſome other bills, being ready for 
the royal aſſent, his majeſty came to the 
howſe of peers, where, after paſſing the bills, 
he declared, in a ſpeech to both hoaſes, that 
he was glad of the occaſion, which his com- 
ing there, at that time, gave him, of ex- 
preſſing to them the great ſatis faction which 
he ok in ſeeing ſo good a progreſs already 
made in the buſineſs of the ſeſſon: that the 
readineſs and diſpatch, with which they had 
thus eaſily provided ſo conſiderable a part of 
the ſopplies for the public ſervice, demand- 
ed his particular thanks; and he made no 


doubt but the ſame zeal for the common 


cauſe would induce them to enable him to 
concert proper meaſures, and to contract 
or fulkl ſuch alliances and engagements, 
with other powers, as might be neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, and 
tor reſtoring the” ballance of Europe; on 

, tnat 
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that he looked upon this good beginning a 
a ſure pledge of their ſteadineſs in purſuing 
the true intereſt of Great-Britain, which was, 
and ever ſhould be his only view. * 

This ſpeech was ſuppoſed to be calculated, 
as well to give the public a good opinion of 
the agreement between the miniſtry and the 
parliament, and of his majeſty's ſatisfaction 
with the new adminiſtration, as to obtain a 
vote of credit. Certain it is, the minority 
believed, that the miniſter would never be 
bold enough to make ſuch a demand, and 
they were therefore thrown into ſome per- 
plexity, when they ſaw it come from the 
crown. 

An addreſs of thanks, however, was voted 
by the commons, and, after ſome debate, a 
reſolution taken, that a ſum, not exceeding 
five hundred thouſand ponnds, ſhould be 
granted to his majeſty, towards e 

im to concert ſuch meaſures, to form ſuc! 
alliances, or to contract ſuch engagements 
with other powers, as his majeſty ſhould 
judge neceſſary for the ſupport of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and re-eſtabliſhing the ballance 
of power in Europe. ; 

At the ſame time the commons granted 
one hundred and thirty-three thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy-two pounds eight ſhil- 
lings and eleven pence, for the freight of 

tranſports 
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.tranſports between the firſt day of January, 
1741, and the thirty-firſt day of December, 
1742. In a word, the ſupplies granted this 
ſeſſion, amounted nearly to fix millions ſlet- 


ing. 

| fe was eaſier, however, to grant than to 
raiſe money ; and the commons found ſome 
difficulty in ſettling the funds for that- pur- 
poſe. The land tax and malt bill had al- 
ready been paſſed ; but theſe were not judged 
ſufficient to produce the ſums that had been 
granted to the government. At laſt, after 
various conſultations, a motion was made to 
alter the duties on ſpirituous liquors. 

This, it muſt be owned, was a dangerous 
expedient ; but the truth 1s, all the reme- 
dies, which had been hitherto propoſed and 
applied for 8 uſe of thoſe per · 
nicious liquors, had been found ineffeQual ; 
and the public revenue had ſuffered a great 
diminution, while the health and morals of 
the people were not, in the leaſt, mended. 
A motion was therefore made to reſolve, 
that the duty of twenty ſhillings per gallon 
upon ſpirituous liquors ſhould be diſconti- 
nued ; and that, towards raiſing the ſupplies 
graced to his majeſty, there ſhould be paid 
for every gallon of low wines or ſpirits of 
the firſt extraction, made or drawn from any 
foreign or imported materials, fix-pence 2 
an 
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and above all other duties charged or charge · 
able on theſe liquors. | 

This motion was productive of a long 
and violent debate. The conſcientious part 
of the houſe, who had been zealous in pro- 
moting the gin-act, looked upon the repeal 
of it to be a kind of licence granted to the 
people for poiſoning themſelves ; and they 
therefore oppoſed the meaſure with great 
vehemence. ; 

It was urged on the other hand, that the 
prohibition of ſpirituous liquors had been 
found impraQticable, as no method could be 
deviſed to prevent the clandeſtine ſale of 
them : that a high duty was next to a prohi- 
bition : and that the duty propoſed was 
ſufficiently large at firſt, but might be after- 
wards encreaſed, if deemed expedient. 
The motion was at laſt approved, and a 
bill prepared, and paſſed, and ſent up to 
the lords for their approbation, _ 

In the upper houſe, it met with a more 
vigorous oppoſition, than what it had ſuſ- 
tained in the lower. Lord Hervey propoſ- 
ed, that ſome phyſicians ſhould be ordered 
to attend the houſe, to explain to their lord- 
ſhips the pernicious conſequence of drink- 
ing drams; but, as this motion had too 
much the air of ridicule and could only create 
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unneceſſary delays, it was rejected by a great 
majority. 

The bill was oppoſed by the arch- biſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Ex- 
eter, St. Aſaph, Norwich, Briſlol, Glou- 
cefter, Sarum, Oxford, and Chicheſter, by 
the duke of Bedford, the earls of Aylesford, 
Sandwich and Cheſterfield, and the lords 
Lonſdale, Talbot, and Hervey. It was de- 
fended by the duke of Newcaſtle, the. earls 
of Cholmondley, Ilay, and Bath, and the 
lords Carteret and Bathurſt, 

In the courſe of the debate, which con ſiſt- 
ed entirely of ſuch arguments as have been 
formerly exhibited on the ſame ſubject, there 
frequently appeared ſome brilliant ſallies of 
wit and humour. The earl of Cheſterfield 
concluded his ſpecch with the following ex- 
preſſions: For my own part, my lords, I 
« think the tax now propoſed much worſe 
« than the tax invented by Veſpaſian's ways 
„% and means men: it is not only mean and 
* ſordid, but it is vicious to the laſt de- 
«« pree; becauſe it will encourage and pro- 
« mote that vice, which is the parent of 
„every vice. If your Jordſhips, therefore 
« ſhould approve this bill, when you com 
„to the preamble, I ſhall propoſe an 


« amendment, which I think a very nece- 


«© fſaty one, for the ſake of truth, as well as 
«c re 


* 
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« religion.” In that part of the preamble 
where it ſaid, d by and with the advice of 
4e the lords ſpiritual and temporal,” « I 
% hope your lordſhips will leave oat the word 
%% ſpiritual ;”” for it will bring a ſcandal up- 
on the religion of the age, to have it re- 
„ corded in our law books, that the reve- 
„rend bench gave their conſent to ſuch a 
« bill. Beſides, it is falſe in fact; for ſome. 
«« of them have appeared openly and avow- 
„ edly againſt it; and I do not find, that 
% any one of them will adviſe or conſent to 
it.“ After a warm agd obſtinate diſpute, 
the bill was paſſed by a majority of fifty- 
nine againſt thirty-eight voices. 

The minority in both houſes were the 
more chagrined at the uncommon liberality 
of the parliament, as they had actually taken 
great pains in all parts of the kingdom to 
procure addreſſes from conſtituents to their 
members, intreating and even requiring 
them to agree to no motion for a ſupply, un- 
til they had got the arge the penſion and 
the triennial bills paſſed into laws. In con- 


ſequence of theſe inſtructions a motion was 
made for a place-bill, and ſeconded by Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne. | 
To all the arguments, which had formerly 
been urged in favour of that meaſure, was 
added a new one, deriyed from the — ö 
6 . O 
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of "thoſe gentlemen, who had lately accept - 
ed of places under the government; and 
whoſe principles and ſentiments, it was al- 
ledged, had, ſince that period, undergone 
an entire revolution | 5 
To this inſinuation the chancellor of the 
exchequer replied, that, for his own part he 
was as great a friend, as ever, to the place- 
bill; but, in his opinion, this was a very 
improper time for introducing it: that his 
majeſty's councils now admitted perſons, 
who were zealous promoters of that bill, 
and might probably, in time, bring it to take 
—4. but if the matter was precipitated, 
efore they had an opportunity of removing 
the prejudices, which former counſellors might 
have infuſed” againſt ſuch a meaſure, it 
* be the 3 — a ern —— 
is majeſty and his e, and give t ad- 
ene 
theſe reaſons, though he ſhould be ready to 
embrace the firit favourable opportunity of 
having paſſed it into a law, yet he was a- 
gainſt puſhing it at preſent ; eſpecially as he 
had, he thought, good ground to believe, 
that he ſhould, in a very ſhort time, have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing it approved by every 
part of the legiſlature. It was pretended, 
indeed, that ſuch a bill had been long under 
the deliberation of the government; and that 
Vox. XXXVII. 8 very 
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very few difficulties remained to be 
in order to make it acceptable to all parties : 
but whether there was any truth in this de- 
claration, or whatever was the cauſe, certain 
it is, the bill was never produced. The 
motion, however, was rejected for the pre- 
ſent by a majority of tweni y-ſeven voices. 
- The laſt object of importance which came 
before the commons, during this ſeſſion, 
was the manner of remitting money to the 
Britiſh troops in Flanders. Mr, Gore, a 
merchant of eminence and character, had 
been uſually employed on theſe occaſions ; 
and laſt year, when the army went abroad, 
he delivered his propoſals to the Treaſury- 
board, importing, that he would give his 
bills on Amſterdam for ſuch ſums as ſhould 
be neceſſary for the ſervice of the troops, 
upon his receiving the value of them, at the 
rate of ten guilders eleven ſtivers and a 
half for each pound ſlerling. His propoſal 
was accepted, and the bargain immediately 
concluded. 
By this agreement Mr. Gore, for every 
twenty ſhillings, which he received in Lon- 
don, was to pay no more at Amſterdam than 
ten guilders eleven ſtivers and a half; and 
as the current exchange between London 
and Amſterdam was then at the rate of ten 
guilders and eighteen ſtivers for a pound 
ſterling, 
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| flerling, ſome gentlemen thought the pro- 
fits were too great. | 

In order, therefore, to remove theſe ob- 
jections, Mr. Gore delivered another prapo- 
fal, offering to remit at the rate of ten guil- 
ders thirteen ſtivers per pound, and expreſ- 
fing his hope, that, in caſe the rate of ex- 
change ſhould decline, their lordſhips would 
give him relief. This propoſal was like- 
wiſe accepted, and the next remittances 
were to be regulated accordingly. 
Though the profits were now ſufficiently 
moderate, Wilkinſon and Muilman, two 
Dutch merchants, refiding in London, ei- 
ther tempted by the love of gain, or moved 
by that envy, which is fo common among 
traders,' gave in propoſals to the board of 
Treaſury, offering to remit at the rate of 
ten guilders fixteen ſtivers. f 

The lords of the Treaſury referred to the 
confideration of Mr. Pelham, paymaſter- 
general of the army, the propoſals of the 
contending merchants. Mr. Pelham, hav- 
ing accordingly examined the matter with 

His uſual candour, and taken the opinion of 
| ſome gentlemen of unqueſtioned credit and 
integrity, and intimately acquainted with 
money-affairs, delivered it as their joint 0- 
pinion, that the propoſal of Mr. Gore, at 
the rate of ten guilders thirteen ſtivers cur- 
"> S 2 rent 
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rent money of Holland, conſidering the 
great ſums, which would probably be re- 
mitted that year, was rather a bold under- 
taking than otherwiſe, and that, in their 
opinion, if accepted, would tend to the ſer · 
vice of the public. — 

Mr. Pelham added, as his own judgment of 
the matter, that the certainty of Mr. Gore's 
remittances, who tranſacted theſe affairs at 
the houſe of Meſſieurs Pells and Clifford, 
was a great ſecurity to the government; 
becauſe whatever ſums might be required, 
there could be no danger of a diſappoint- 
ment: that if Meſſieurs Wilkinſon aud 
Muilman, indeed, effectually carried on 
theſe remittances at the rates they propoſed, 
the difference of three ſtivers upon every. 
pound ſterling would be a great advantage 
to the public: but, as they propoſed to 
make trial for only two or three remittances. 
at the rate of ten guilders ſixteen ſtivers 
per pound ſterling, without fixing any con- 
tinuance of time, or certainty of the ſum 
they would remit at that rate, from which 
uncertainty the government, he 8 
ed, might be laid under 2 ifhculties, 
and thereby the public ſervice, be hurt ; 


and, as Mr. Gore had declared, , that he 
looked upon himſelf as bound by his pro- 
poſals for one year certain; and conſider- 


ing 
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ing that, for the time paſt, this ſervice had 
been carried on with great exaQtneſs and 
punctuality, a thing of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the public; he ſubmitted it to 
their lordſhips, whether the preſent advan- 
tages ariſing from theſe propoſals, would be 
thought a proper inducement to put this 
tranſaction into other bands, and whether 
any alterations in this affair, at this conjunc- 
ture, might not be attended with great in- 

conveniences. | 

Mean while Wilkinſon and Muilman de- 
Livered to the pay-maſter another propoſal, 
6gnifying, that they were ready to furniſh, 
at Amſterdam, all the money that might be 
neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, at the 

rate of ten gailders fixteen ftivers per 
pound ſterling, for ſuch a term of time, 
as contracts of that nature are generally 
made, the value of their bills being paid 
them in the ſame manner as it had been 
paid to the preſent contractors, or was cul- 
tomary in the like caſe ; and that, if any 
other perſons made propoſals for a fixed 
time, they were ready to do ſo likewiſe. 

Soon after, the fame gentlemen preſented 
to the board of treaſury a memorial import- 
ing, that they had delivered to the paymaſ- 
ter-general a propoſal for remitting to Am- 
lerdam all the money that might be neceſ- 
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fary ſor his majeſty's ſe}vice, in the ſame 
manner as they were informed the former 
\ Femitters had lately done, without ſaying 
for what preciſe time ; but it having been 
intimated to them fince, that one of thoſe 
gentlemen had faid that he undertook for 
a year; if that was the time for which their 
Iordſhips defired to receive propoſals, they 
had one ready to deliver, or elſe were will- 
ing to abide by that delivered to the pay- 


1 


maſter-general. | 

| Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of theſe 
propoſals, the lords of the treaſury, after 
mature deliberation, declared, that, as well 
for the reaſons Rated in Mr. Pelham's re- 
port, as for the allowed ability of the re- 
mitter's correſpondents in Holland, the ſe- 
curity of the contract for a certain time, 
the experience they had of the punctual 
and effectual manner, in which the remit- 
tances had been hitherto carried on, and 
from the preat and irretrievable detriment 
it woula be to the public ſervics if any in- 
terruption ſhould happen in the payment of 
the forces, by making any alterations in 
the contract at this time, they were of opi- 
nion, that it would be for the intereſt of 
2 public to accept of Mr. Gore's propo- 
al. 
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The minority were no ſooner informed of 


theſe circumſtances than they moved, th 


the proper officer ſhould lay before the 
houſe copies of the letters or memorials 
of Mr. Wilkinfon and Mr. Muilman, to 
the treaſurer, in relation to their remitting 
the public money abroad. This motion 
was followed by a long debate, in which 
Mr. Pelham defended, with great ſtrength 
of reaſoning, the report he had given in 
favour of Gore's propoſal ; and as it ap- 
peared doubtful, whether the other party 
could, without remitting ſpecie, keep up 
the courſe of exchange, the motion was 
rejected by a conſiderable majority. | 
The oppoſition, more provoked than diſ- 
couraged by this defeat, reſolved to teaze 
the miniſtry with other no leſs diſagree- 
able motions. The firſt was, that an hum- 
ble addreſs ſnould be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, defiring he would be pleaſed to give 
directions, that there might be laid before 
the houſe copies of all the memorials, re- 
preſentations, and declarations, together 
with the anſwers that had paſſed between 
the courts of London and Vienna, relatin 
to the ſtate of the war in the empire, — 
the intereſt and ſupport of the houſe of 
Auſtria, from the firſt of September, 1741, 
to the ſixteenth of November, 1742. 4” 
| e 
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The friends of the Motion pretended, 
that nothing could be more reaſonable, 
than that the parliament ſhould be fully in- 
formed of all the particulars of an affair 
which had coſt the nation ſach immenſe 
ſums of money: but their real intention 
was to fix upon the late or the preſent mi- 
niſtry, the charge of having contrived that 
e of the Pruſſian dominions, which 

ad ſo highly incenſed his Pruſſian majeſty, 
and had involved England in ſuch into- 
lerable expences. FJ 

The enemies of the motion affirmed, 
that, ſhould it paſs, no court in Europe 
could be ſafe in dealing in confidence 
with that of England: that the tranſacti- 
ons betwecn two courts might be, and ge- 
nerally were, of ſuch a nature, that, were 
they publiſhed, the whole operations de- 
pending upon them might be defeated; 
and, conſequently, that nothing would be 
more prejudicial to the queen of Hungary 
than the agreeing to ſuch a motion: that if, 
upon every little rumour or ſuſpicion, a 
houſe of parliament ſhould- order a royal 
cabinet to be thrown open before them, all 
conſtitutional prerogative was at an end: and 
that as ſucceſs was the beſt proof of prudence, 
the preſent criſis was ſo favourable for her 
Hungarian majeſty, that it ought to ente 
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the miniſtry to the thanks of the houſe, 
rather than ſubject them to any enquiry in- 
to their conduct. For theſe and other rea- 
ſons of the like nature, the motion was re- 
jected by a conſiderable majority. __ 
The next motion was, that an humble 
addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
defiring he would be pleaſed to communi- 
cate to the houſe copies of all the letters 
and memorials, which had paſſed between 
the courts of London and Berlin, relating 
to any auxiliary or foreign forces entering 
into Germany in ſupport of the queen of 
Hungary, | 

This motion was much better founded 
than the former. The king of Pruſſia had 
expreſſed great uneaſineſs at the ſituation of 
affairs in Germany, where the emperor, he 
ſaid, was on the point, of being dethroned. 
The queen of Hungary was miſtreſs of his 
dominions; and, in all appearance, a total 
revolution of the Germanic ſyſtem was about 
to take place. His Pruſſian majeſty frankly 
declared, that, notwithſtanding the treaty 
of Breſlau, he could not be an indifferent 
2 of ſuch cruel degradations of the 
Imperial dignity, which, as an elector of 

the empire, he was bound to ſupport. He 
hinted at the ſame time, that, as a German, 
ſovereign, he could wiſh, that the govern- 
5 ment 
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ment of England would not think of Tend- 
ing their army into Germany; beccauſe he 
could not behold the introduction of fo- 
reign troops into that part of the world with- 
out the greateſt jealouſy and diſguſt. The 
queſtion, hqwever, upon a diviſion, was re- 
jected by a majory of eighteen voices, Se- 
veral other motions were made of the like 
1 and all of them met with the like 
ate. 

The public buſineſs being now finiſhed, 
his majeſty, on the twenty-fifth day of 
April, concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
in which he obſerved, that, to the end that 
the Britiſh nation, and the common cauſe 
might reap the moſt beneficial fruits from 
the vigourous reſolutions of his parliament, 
he had, at the requiſition of the queen of 
Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction 
with the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the Rhine, 
as auxiliaries to her Hungarian majeſty, to 
oppoſe any dangerous meaſures, that might 
affect the balance and liberties of Europe, 
or hinder the re-eſtabliſhment of public tran- 
quillity upon juſt and ſolid foundations: that 
he had continued a ſtrong ſquadron in the 

Mediterranean, and another in the Weſt-In- 
diet, in order to proſecute the gieat work of 
diſtreſſing his enemies the Spaniards, and com- 
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pelling them to agree to ſafe and honourable 
terms of peace: and that, from the former of 
theſe ſquadrons, his allies in Italy had lately 
received, and ſlill continued to receive, the 
- moſt ſeaſonable and effectual ſupport. 
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